














deal Christmas Presents for Music Lovers 
M, 





A LISTENER’S ANTHOLOGY OF MUSIC 
by Lillian Baldwin 








Vol. I — The Master Builders of Music (Bach to Richard Strauss) 


Vol. Il — The Musician as Poet, Painter, and Dramatist (the ro- 





mantic composers to the present day) 


List Prices: VoL. I — $4.80, VoL. II — $5.80 


A Distinctive Junior and Senior High School Text 


MUSIC AMERICANS SING 
by Harry R. Wilson, Joseph A. Leeder, and Edith White Gee 


The new, informal songbook with a and for programs, built around the 
two-fold use — for the general music interests, abilities, and needs of teen- 
class in junior or senior high school, age girls and, particularly, boys. 
New Teaching Aids Collections for Glee Clubs 
for NEW MUSIC HORIZONS of Different Voice Combinations 
Accompaniments and Interpretations CHORAL PROGRAM SERIES 
for the Teacher by Harry R. Wilson 


Books Two and Four. ( Books three, five. and ; Book I (SA); Book Il (SSA) ; Book lll (boys’ 
six coming soon) 

Experiences in Music for First Grade Children voices); Book IV (SAB); Book V (SATB); 
initiates the five-fold program. Book VI (in preparation). 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
45 East 17th St. 221 East 20th St 707 Browder St. 709 Mission St. 
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The World's Greatest Operas 
(John T. Howard)... .$2.95 








A Guide to Children’s 
Records (Philip 
and Hecky Krasno) $2.00, 









Intriguing Reading 
for Music Lovers 


4 so 


In Chicago - 
243 South Wabash 


Harvard Dictionory 
of Music (Willi 
ccece $6.00 








COMPLETE MUSICAL LITERATURE COLLECTION! 


Keep your music-loving friends happy this Christmas with books 
about their favorite subject (music)—and keep yourself “posted” 
on what is going on in the world of music with books from Lyon & 
Healy’s vast collection of Musical Literature. Unquestionably the largest 
and most complete in existence, Lyon & Healy’s Musical Literature 
Department is equipped to provide institutions as well as individuals with 
books on every phase of music—ftom Gregorian Chants to modern 
“jive”. .. EVERYTHING KNOWN IN MUSICAL LITERATURE! 


Musical Literature that makes Christmas-giving easy! 


APPRECIATION BIOGRAPHIES CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Music and Man, McKinney. .$2.80 Harold Bauer—His Book...$3.75 Slavonic Rhapsody—Life of 


} — Dvorak, Van Straaten....$2.75 
Human Side of Music, Stravinsky—His Life and 


TENN. ccccccccesccesees 3.75 Work, White.......++++ 3-75 Famous Violinists for Young 
The Life of Maurice Ravel, People, Busch........++++ 2.50 
Music and Literature, TN 55ccensadenneinens 1.98 
BOMB s cc ccccsccecesecee 4.50 . ; Handel—At the Court of 
Chamb. . : Handel's Messiah, Myers... 5.00 Kings, Wheeler.......... 2.50 
amber Music, Ulrich..... 6.00 Forty Famous Composers, sini ne 1 
Our Musical Heritage, i cikkacccccunciasus 2.98 nesses Ssean Che <osens etro- 
ne politan Operas, Dike..... 2.50 
es eer 5.00 Everyman’s Dictionary of 
Dictionary of Musical Themes, NE, FR oc vcciecitsuen 3.50 SS as Children, ai 
Barlow and Morgenstern.. 5.00 Monsieur Croche the Dilettante Schwimmer. ...++++000+0+ . 
Hater—from the French of 
A History of Popular Music. Claude Debussy.......... 2.75 ERD I nensnasonrest oe 
in America, Spaeth....... 5.0 
eatin ” Pathetic Symphony— Claude of France—Story of 
Relax and Listen, Hallstrom. 2.50 Tchaikovsky, Mann...... 3.00 Debussy, Harvey.......+. 2.75 





SAVE TIME .. . SAVE MONEY with Lyon & Healy's complete Musical Literature 
and Sheet Music Service by experienced music authorities . . . Lyon & Healy—Akron, 
Ann Arbor, Cleveland, Columbus, Davenport, Dayton, Evanston, Oak Park, Omaha, St. Paul. 
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INVITATION 


You and your family are cordially invited to enjoy 
the weekly Sunday concerts of the 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


with introductions and comments by Mr. Deems Taylor 


Three to four-thirty o’clock Eastern Standard Time 
beginning October 10, 1948, and continuing 
weekly through April 17, 1949 


Broadcast coast-to-coast over the national network 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System 


AND YOU ARE ALSO INVITED TO 
“WEEK-END WITH MUSIC” 


During each week’s Intermission you will share 
with a group of musically gifted young people their 
youthful, vivid, firsthand impressions of notable 
events and famous personalities in the world 

of music—conductors, composers, singers and 
musicians— people they meet during 

a memorable week-end visit to New York. 


Tune in CBS, 3 P. M., E.S.T. every Sunday 


This 107th Season of the Philharmonic is 
broadcast under the sponsorship of 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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BRIAR 
ROSE 


Book and Lyrics by Agnes Emelie Peterson 
Music by LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 





Prices: An engaging musical version of the beloved fairy tale, 
wherein the lovely Princess Briar Rose, pricking her finger on 

Score ............ $1.50 the spinning wheel, falls into a long, deep slumber. Awakened 
Libretto ........... 25 years later by the devoted Prince Florizel, she becomes his love- 


ly bride, and lives happily with him ever after. 


This opera fantasy can be given with a cast of children and 


St M P i d ‘ ‘ P 
ee Sa oe adults, and can be staged with as much elaborate detail as is 
Orchestration Available on Rental. 


desired, or it can be given with comparative simplicity. 


The music throughout the prologue and three acts is of the 
same outstanding quality which has distinguished the composer's 
Joan of the Nancy Lee and The Marriage of Nannette. The 
choruses are for mixed voices, and there are roles for twelve fe- 
male and twenty-one male players. Two-and-one-half hours are 
required for performance. 




















THE JOHN CHURCH Co. 


Theodore Presser Co., Distributors 
1712 Chestnut Street Dept. MEJ-11 Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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A SELECT LIST 
OF HIS OUTSTANDING WORKS 


PIANO SOLOS 
Andalucia (Orig. or Simp.) —.$ .60 Gaudalquivir $ .60 
pg 2 ee -75 Jungle Drums (Karabali) —... .60 
Aragon -- -60 La Comparsa (Orig. or Simp.) .60 
—— ys Malaguena (Orig. or Simp.) .. .60 
cng : Rapsodia Negra —.... nities ae 


— = nan = San Francisco El Grande .......... 75 


Gitanerias (Orig. or Simp.) .... .60 Tres Miniaturas 1.00 
Granada 20 TG eit .60 


BAND ORCHESTRA 

Andalucia Small Full Grand 
Full Band $3.50 Sym. Band $5.50 Orch, Orch. Orch. 

Conneem, he Andalucia $1.75 $2.40 
J A 1.75 2.40 .00 
Full Band 3.50 Sym. Band 5.50 oo a ta 
Gitanerias _ sy on . = pe a 

anza Lucumi .......... ; ‘ 

Full Band 3.50 Sym. Band 5.50 } ral ggeage 240 3.00 
Malaguena Malaguena .........:. _ 2.40 3.50 
Full Band 3.50 Sym. Band 5.50 Zambra Gitana .......... 2.40 3.50 


ALBUMS 
Andalucia (Piano) $1.25 
Danzas Afro-Cubanas (Piano) ncccccccon- 1.25 
Danzas Cubanas (Piano) « a 
19th Century Cuban Dances (Piano) Sl 
Lecuona Song Album (Voice) ——................ . 1.00 


MALAGUENA 


Now available for voice 
and for all instruments 
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—-YOU WILL FALL IN 


oe WIT ITS TONE 


The tone of William Frank Band Instru- 
ments is so rich and expressive, so brilliant 
and true, that it just naturally captures the 
affections of the musician and director 
alike. Frank tone, product of 40 years’ de- 
votion to a single ideal, is made possible 
by a unique combination of ultra-modern 
equipment and old-time handcraftsman- 
ship. For proof, see and play a Frank, or 
ask any of the swelling number of Frank 
owners. They'll confirm what thousands 
already know—You Can BANK on a 
FRANK. 








Ulam Prank Company 


CHICAGO 


Where Craftsmanship Has Been a Tradition Since 1909 


R Exclusive Distributors 
TARG & DINNER, Inc. The Wholesale Music Center 
425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Week-end With Music, Climaxing 
a week-end of behind-the-scenes tours 
of opera, ballet and concert halls, three 
talented high school students from 
various parts of the country are being 
interviewed each week by Deems Tay- 
lor in a new intermission feature of the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony 
broadcasts. Each week, three high 
school students are chosen on the basis 
of special musical interest or ability by 
the National Advisory Board of 
“Week-end with Music” in cooperation 
with the Music Educators National 
Conference, the National Federation of 
Music Clubs and other prominent 
musical organizations. The National 
Advisory Board of “Week-end with 
Music” has the following members: 
Charles M. Dennis, president, Music 
Educators National Conference; Paul 
E. Elicker, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Council of Secondary School 
Principals, Washington, D. C.; Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, director, Edu- 
cation Dept., National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference; Mrs. Royden J. Keith, 
president, National Federation of 
Music Clubs; Raymond Kendall, pres- 
ident, Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation, Music Division, UCLA; Doug- 
las Moore, MacDowell professor of 
music, Columbia University; Robert 
Shaw, director of choral activities, 
Juilliard School of Music; Carleton 
Sprague Smith, Chief of Music Divi- 
sion, New York Public Library; Sig- 
mund Spaeth, New York representa- 
tive, National Federation of Music 
Clubs; Howard G. Spalding, Principal, 
A. B. Davis High School, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y.; John W. Studebaker, former 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
chairman, Editorial Board, Scholastic 
Magazines; Deems Taylor; Rev. John 
J. Voight, Superintendent of Schools, 
New York Diocese; Peter Wilhousky, 
assistant supervisor of music, Board of 
Education, New York City; and Oliver 
Daniel, CBS music director, producer 
of “Week-end with Music.” The Phil- 
harmonic Symphony broadcasts, heard 
on CBS from 3:00 to 4:30 p. m. (EST) 
began their nineteenth consecutive year 
Sunday, October 10. Sponsor of the 
“Week-end with Music” broadcasts is 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 


James W. Bampton, Wayne, Pa. 
was elected president of the Theodore 
Presser Company, music publishers, 
Philadelphia, at the annual meeting of 
the company’s board of directors, Sept. 
20. Wilbur E. Roberts, Mt. Airy, Pa. 
who has been associated with the com- 
pany, was elected vice-president and 
comptroller. Mr. Bampton was for- 
merly an executive in Bridgeport, Pa. 
and brings to his new position a wide 
range of marketing experience in this 
country and abroad. Rose Bampton, 
Metropolitan Opera soprano, is Mr. 
Bampton’s sister. 


The Berkshire String Quartet has 
taken up residence at Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington. As a resident group 
at the University, the quartet, each 0 
the members of which is an associate 
professor, is to present a_ series of 
chamber music concerts on the campus 
and throughout Indiana and the Middle 
West. They also engage in teaching 
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N 0 W eee the world’s finest EDUCA l / ON Al RECORDE R eee 


the new... improved 


SOUNDMIR KOK 


me ee ee 






Available in convenient portable unit or 
in finished wood cabinet model at the 


same price... only $229.50! 


Only the“SOUNDMIRROR" offers all these advantages 


@ Superior tone quality and fidelity—Lifelike fidelity in 
voice recordings—rich depth of tone in music. There's 
no scratchy background or needle noise to mar the 
reproduction. 


@ Easy to handle “Magic Ribbon” recording tape. Cannot 
snarl or tangle. Compare it to almost invisible hair-thin 
wire used on competitive recorders. 


@ Program can be “edited”—‘“Magic Ribbon” recording 
tape can be easily cut and rejoined with cellulose mend- 
ing tape to remove unwanted portions and rearrange 
program sequence. 


@ Simplified operation—No other recorder is so easy to operate. 
No complicated threading. Simple control provides for play, 
record, rewind, or fast forward functions. 


@ Automatic high speed rewind—‘“Magic Ribbon” auto- 
matically reverses and rewinds in less than three minutes 
. . . faster than any competitive recorder on the market! 


@ “ACOUSTICEL”* non-directional microphone. Provides fidelity 
and sensitivity usually offered only in professional types. 


- 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| @ Easy fast indexing—Provision is made for returning quickly 
| _ and easily to a decided portion of a recording. 

| @ Thirty minute recording time— Provided by each reel of 
; “Magic Ribbon”. . . ideal for school use. 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


@ Economy—In addition to the reasonable first price, the 
economy of the “Magic Ribbon” recording tape is important 
to the school budget. “Magic Ribbon” can be replayed 
indefinitely . . . can be erased and reused again and again. 


Priced right 
for your 
school budget 


Ask your local dealer for a demonstration of the 


-“SOUNDMTRROR” 


Magie Ribbon Schoot Recorder 


or write 
The Brush Development Co., 3405 Perkins Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 






@ Adaptability—The “SOUNDMIRROR” can be connected 
directly to a radio receiver for recording. It can be connected 
to the school sound system for replaying programs through- 
out the building. 


Uses for “SOUNDMIRROR" 


* FOREIGN LANGUAGE * SPEECH STUDY 
quick recognition of word sound correction of speech defects 
and usage 


%* MUSIC APPRECIATION 
* ORCHESTRA AND BAND building musical and vocal 


recording concerts and practice : ; 
sosions fer suady libraries for study 


* POLITICAL AND HISTORY * DRAMA STUDY 
dramatized commentaries and classroom programs and elocu- 
current events tion training 


* SCHOOL EXERCISES * DISCUSSION GROUPS 
special school events and educa- School society meetings and 
tional addresses social and civic studies 


Ma a a a jeinmeaiiaiilcataiainil *Trade Mark Reg. 
Sriok ... FIRSTIN MAGNETIC RECORDING 
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JOHN W. SCHAUM 
PIANO COURSE 


Leading To Mastery Of The Instrument 


The purpose of the JOHN W. SCHAUM PIANO COURSE is briefly: 


1. TO TEACH PIANO in the most natural and the happiest way. 

2. TO PRESENT technical information accurately and progressively. 

3. NOT TO DEFINE the scope of Grade I — or Grade II] — or any other 
grades. 

4. NOT TO CONFINE the intellectual range of the pupil within the 1st year 
or any other period of time. 

5. BUT TO OFFER a gradual and progressive pedagogic continuity through a 
series of Books named Pre-A — A — B — C — D — etc. 

6. LEADING with the assistance of the teacher to eventual mastery of the in- 
strument. 


rogressive [aor 


PRE-A — for The Earliest Beginner D— “THE ORANGE BOOK” — 
PRE-A— SOLO BOOK Grade 21 " 
PRE-A — ENSEMBLE BOOK E— ook _— BOOK” — 
anil ee rade 
A a = en — BROWN BOOK” — 
ee - Grade 4 
—— G—“THE AMBER BOOK” — 
Grade Vi, Pre-Virtuoso 
C— “THE PURPLE BOOK” — H— “THE GREY BOOK” — 
Grade 2 Virtuoso 








*Grades are listed to serve as an approximate Guide to the Teacher. 


EACH BOOK 75c — except the “PRE-A” Books 60c. 

EACH BOOK is bound in an attractive, durable cover. 

EACH BOOK is 48 pages — size 9 x 12. 

EACH BOOK is clearly printed,-on the best paper obtainable. 

EACH BOOK covers a certain definite distance on the road to mastery of the Piano. 


g 
FOR SALE AT ALL MUSIC STORES 
Or direct from the Publisher 


BELWIN, inc., 43 W. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 











Vocal or Instrumental 


Foolproof 


No group too large or too small 
PROMPT SERVICE REASONABLE PRICE 


‘ 


Sturdy Simple 


hundreds in use every user a booster 


Tell us your needs 


PEERY PRODUCTS CO. 


Box 8156 PORTLAND 7, OREGON 
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individual students in the School of 
Music and train the string sections of 
the Indiana University Symphony Or. 
chestra, now under the baton of Ernst 
Hoffman, former conductor of the 
Houston (Texas) Symphony. 


Northern Indiana School Band, Or- 
chestra and Vocal Association will hold 
a clinic at Valparaiso University, Val- 
paraiso (Ind.) on November 19-20, 
Attention will be given to reading and 
playing new instrumental and vocal 
materials and improving several bands 
and choirs which will appear in concert, 


The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, 
Reginald Stewart, conductor, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to give a special 
concert in Baltimore for the meeting of 
the MENC Eastern Division on Sun- 
day night, March 6, 1949. 


In-And-About Chicago Music Edu- 
cators Club has elected the following 
officers for the coming club year: 
Pres—Maude Purdum, vice-pres— 
Maurice Ellison, sec’y—Katherine Me- 
Donald, treas.—Chester Kyle. 


Ohio Music Education Association 
has announced that OMEA officers for 
the current year are the following: 
Pres.—Clark Haines, Fairmont High 
School, Dayton; first vice-pres.—A. D, 
Lekvold, Oxford; second vice-pres.— 
R. J. Stocker, Springfield; exec. sec’y 
—Earl Beach, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware; treas—Jess Freeman, 
Columbus. 


Music Educators’ Desk Book—a 
memory “tickler,” diary and reference 
book replete with information music 
educators will find both practical and 
useful—is being distributed by Hall & 
McCreary Company, 434 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. Included in 
its contents is a list of music firms, 
copyright law information, manuscript 
preparation, broadcasting material, 
chorus and choir recommendations for 
special occasions and many other valu- 
able items. 96 pages. Free. 


Monmouth College announces the 
Sixth Annual Psalm-Tune Competition 
under the J. B. Herbert bequest, with 
a prize of $100 for the best setting of 
a prescribed metrical version of Psalm 
90 in four-part harmony for congrega- 
tional singing. It is open to all com- 
posers and closes on February 28, 1949. 
Text and information will be sent on 
request by Thomas H. Hamilton, Mon- 
mouth College, Monmouth, Illinois. 


Jo Stafford, radio star and singer of 
American ballads, invites all college 
students to compete for a $250 award 
for the best collection of American folk 
songs and stories. Only authentic bal- 
lads will be included in the annual 
competition, which Miss Stafford hopes 
can enrich the permanent library of the 
American Folklore Society. She plans 
to select some of the tunes for a new 
folk song album, which will be the 
second in a series which she will even- 
tually record. The $250 prize will be 
administered by the American Folklore 
Society, and all entries should be mailed 
to Dr. Erminie W. Voegelin, Society 
President, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington (Ind.), before December 15. 


Student Concerts, About 30,000 
children attending school in forty-four 
separate school systems of metropoli- 
tan Detroit have the opportunity of at- 
tending one of the sixteen Wednesday 
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Suggestions Co Serve You 


BAND DIRECTOR 


FIDELITY — Overture 
by Charles O’Neill 


In this new composition for band, there is an originality of 
theme and treatment that produces a maximum of effec- 
tiveness through a minimum of technical ability. 
“C" Band 
Cond. Score 
Parts, each ......... geccccccccs ¢ 





CARNIVAL DAY IN NEW ORLEANS 
by John J. Morrissey 


Capture the fascination, gaiety and excitement of the 
fabulous Mardi Gras in this spirited, new composition for 
band. 

“A” Band 6.50 "“C" Band 

“B” Band J 


CHORAL DIRECTOR 


S.S. A. 


T. T. B.B. 


S. A. T. B. 


TOTEM TOM-TOM 3063 18¢ 


by Rudolf Friml YOU WILL NEVER MARRY ME W3316 20c 
Arranged by Carl Parrish 


Arr. by Claire Stafford 


A rousing song in a vigorous, Gently humorous, this French-Canadian folk 
rhythmic setting that will be a song, with English and French texts, provides 


THE MAN IT LOVE H8012 20¢ 
by George Gershwin 
Arr. by Douglas MacLean 


From the musical comedy “Lady 
Be Good”, this new arrangement, 


highlight on your program. From that heart-warming number for your pro- with an effective soprano solo 
the famous operetta,”"Rose-Marie”. gram. A soprano solo adds to its charm. complements the haunting beauty 


of the text and music. One of the 
RADIO CHORAL SERIES settings. 


INSTRUMENTAL TEACHER 


METHODS BY WALTER BEELER FOR 


CORNET (TRUMPET) * TROMBONE * BARITONE 
(EUPHONIUM) + TUBA 


These books have been written by Walter Beeler, a recog- 
nized authority on brass instruments, with a view to the 
development of three playing fundamentals: (1) produc- 
tion of correct fone, (2) technical mastery of the instru- 
ment, (3) the application of both to music in general. Mr. 
Beeler gives students a logical and comprehensive system 


of procedure. 
Price $1.00 each 


CHURCH 
S. A. T. B. HEAR MY CRYO GOD = W333] 


GOD CAME THE HOLY ONE W3313 


THE DE CAPRIO CLARINET METHOD 
by Domenico De Caprio 


A method in two books for the beginner, but expressly de- 
signed from the point of view of the student, offering 
immediate and progressive access to the mechanics and 
technic of the clarinet. This course is the result of Mr. De 
Caprio’s many years of successful experience as a teacher 
and. symphony performer. 

GO Fc scccccciscees 1.00 Baek DS vccccccetevves 1.00 | 

WE GRE cccccicccceccccseccces 25 


CHOIR 


18¢ NOW THAT DAYLIGHT FILLS THE SKY A Cappella 18¢ 


by Eric DeLamarter 
With a text taken from the Old Tes- 


W3330 6c by Sven Lekberg 





by Henry Overley Ana cappella arrang t with so- 


prano solo, introducing a new ap- 


tament, Dr. DeLamarter has written Based on the hymn of the same title, Mr. ; 
: b a ht horal 

« choral wark with soprone solo Overley, @ wellknown figure in socred  fhrough harmonic, modern trea! 

which, as is usual with his works, is choral music, has composed an unusvally ment, which at pom provides fresh- 


cast in the modern idiom. 


“telling” anthem in modal style. ness and charm. 


THEORY TEACHER 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSICIANSHIP 
by Melville Smith and Max T. Krone 


Perhaps the most important contribution to musical theory in the last twenty years, this work finds its roots in solfege. 
The approach to tonal problems is from an aural standpoint. Rhythmic training is accomplished primarily through physical 





P The development of sight singing is predicated on harmonic feeling rather than upon mere mechanical /earning 


of intervals and scales. For high schools, normal schools and colleges. 


High School edition, Book ! 
High School edition, Book 1! 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION 


Harms, Inc. « M. Witmark & Son + Remick Music Corp. 
RCA BUILDING - ROCKEFELLER CENTER - NEW YORK 20,N. Y. ’ 

















morning school concerts given by the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra at Music 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS Hail, Detroit. The first concert wag 
eens October 27, ar aren of 
tickets for the series is based upon the 
for WOODWIND and BRASS INSTRUMENTS number of pupils enrolled in the par. 
——s —— Group ene. led 
y fowler Smith, music education dj. 
FOR FLUTE rector, Detroit Public Schools, is a fea- 
a  ? Prill—Books 1 & 2 combined................. $2.50 ture of each concert, Also, pupils from 
Orchestra Studies from Symphonic Works of R. Strauss ..........--¢2200c0eeeeeeeees 1.00 ae Manic Gus = the stage 
Twenty-Four Caprices ............ I isis i chia dacae beet vaseeeteanen 2.00 in “The Music Quiz,” by Valter Poole, 
Studies for Facilitating the Execution of Upper Notes .......... eo eee 1.00 assistant conductor of the Detroit 
Two Bits — flute with piano accpt. ..........000005 By Gee aceccrsccceces 50 Symphony Orchestra. Questions cover 
Concerto (G Major) — flute with piano accpt. .......... ee 2.00 the study material upon which the con- 
Sonata No. 1 — flute with piano accpt. ........+++. re 90 cert for the day has been based, 
DOGITED sc cccccccctaie flute with piano accpt. ........+++. BG, GRBINE occcccss -75 : . 
Allegro from Sonata Pathetique—flute with piano accpt. L. Vam Beethoven ........ 1.00 a te ee 
Sonata (Andante) — 2 flutes with piano accpt. .........++. FB. Jo GMMMBcccceccss 229 new headquarters a the Sevthemt 
we Peagrensive —_ me DE csaticckaens E. Kobler Op. 55 $2.25 side of Chicago. The finished an 
a ee ture is of the modern Monitor type 
Concerto for Flute and Harp with piano accpt. ........ W. A. Mozart (KV299) .. 3.25 steel and concrete fireproof construc- 
The Three Musketeers—3 flutes and score .......... Mtbee BOE 000 cccreveseces -50 tion, = ang oye — a a ie 
ing advances in the field of industria 
FOR CLARINET design. The building comprises more 
Orchestra Studies from the Symphonic Works of Richard Strauss — k, a da 
SS eaapaimmansooenseatanteny < organization are now coordinated under 
Third Part (for D, Eb and bass clarinet) .... 1.50 ok ng — fgets neg 
Three Volumes together .........0.seeeeeees 4.00 - ’ 
Twelve Amusing Exercises ............ H. Baermann, Op. 30 ....ccecccccecceees 1.00 West Armstrong Ave., Chicago 30. 
ee — 7 penuansonad W. A. Mozart, Op. 70 The National Federation of Music 
OS ceneapatatene $2 so Beck I ..... $2 30 — Clubs’ Twenty-Fifth Biennial Conven- 
Two Volumes together ........ 450  — tion is scheduled for Dallas (Texas) 
Momento Giojoso — 3 clarinets and piano ............ BE. $. Sewage .ccccccccces 75 — in toads pe pela eny 
FOR BASSOON tinction of being headquarters for the 
: s convention, and many of the most 
_— er pinéetneanes Me Fa ~ng A. Pa piinhekdhcenenneeaenanees yo colorful events will be staged at Fair 
once: eee eee eee & =e ¢, P- . Ti, See eee eee eee eee ee eee - Park. Texas artists will be featured 
Second Cencerto — bassoon with piano accpt. .......... WF. A, AAD cccciencecs 2.00 during the convention—Mack Harel, 
Concerto — bassoon with piano accpt. ........ Cc. M. VonWeber, eS eee . . “ 
(Revised by Sol Schoeabach of the Philadephia Orchestra Metropolitan Opera baritone; Dorothy 
Andante and Rondo — bassoon with piano accpt. ........ L. Milde, Op. 25 ..... 1,50 ad pe ry x ——, cer a 
ronsky an abin, duo-pianists; an 
FOR SAXOPHONE three National Federation of Music 
Walzer-Arie No. 2 — Eb baritone sax. with piano accpt. ........ Alschaushy ....... 1.00 Clubs award winners. 
The 1948 Music Clinic of the Louisi- 
FOR ENSEMBLES ana Education Association will be held 
Adagio from Clarinet Concerto .......... fe ek Pere 1.25 in Lafayette, November 20-24 on the 
_ (Arr. by P. X. Laube) : campus of Southwestern Louisiana In- 
(2 Bb clarinets, Eb alto clarinet, Bb bass clarinet or bassoon and score) stitute. An All-State Orchestra and an 
All-State Chorus will be presented in 
FOR FRENCH HORN concert, with membership of these or- 
Orchestra Studies from the Symphonic Works of Richard Strauss ................- 1,50 ganizations drawn from high-school 
Concert Studies for Valve Horn ............ PRE FN oe ci Deccccvccoctsces 1,00 students throughout the entire state. 
(Revised by Richard Strauss and Hugo Rudel) The All-State Orchestra will be di- 
Concerto No. 1 — F. horn with piano accpt. .........+.+ i EY Gneeeos keane 1.75 rected by John Shenaut, conductor of 
Concerto No. 2 — F. horn with piano accpt. .........4.. Be GD kbs bbnegvewes 1.75 the Shreveport Symphony Orchestra 
and chairman of the Orchestra Divi- 
. sion of the Louisiana Music Educators 
Complete catalogs of music for WOODWIND and BRASS INSTRUMENTS Association. The orchestra concert 
sent on request. will be presented on Monday evening, 
November 22, as a part of the conven- 
THE CUN DY - BETTONEY co | tion program of the Louisiana Educa- 
~ HNC. tion Association. Norman Bell, New 
Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts Orleans, conductor of the choristers, 
will lead his group on Tuesday evening, 
November 23. 











When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JouRNAL 











Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Music Dept. 
WE HAVE SPECIFIC CALLS FOR MEN OR WOMEN 
Orchestra Teachers—Violinists, ‘Cellists—Woodwind 


Band and 
or Brass Teachers—Voice Teachers—Music and Art Teachers—Piano Teachers 
Cc. E. LUTTON, Mgr. :-: 64 E. JACKSON BLVD., Chicago 4, Ill. 


ARE YOU AVAILABLE? 


DO YOU KNOW ANYONE WHO IS AVAILABLE? 


If listed with me—Is your record up to date? 
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Mu Phi Epsilon National Council 
has released its current list of officers, 
who will be in office until the next 
convention of the national music soror- 
ity, slated for Seattle in June, 1950. 
The current officers are as follows: 
Pres.—Margarette Wible Walker, Dean 
of Women, Texas Tech College, Lub- 
bock; first vice-pres.—Mildred Martin 
Christian, Lakewood, Ohio; second 
vice-pres.—Ruth Row Clutcher, Upper 
Darby, Pa.; third vice-pres.—Hil 
Lavine Shaw, South Fargo, 
Dakota; national editor, Orah Ashley 
Lemke, Richmond Heights, Missouti; 
national exec. sec’y-treas.—Bernice 
Oechsler, 6604 Maplewood Ave., Syl- 
vania, Ohio. 
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FLUENT! 
















FABULOUS! 


SELMER SIGNET CORNET SELMER SIGNET TROMBONE 


Designed in authentic and traditional style, Centers your tone in a glowing ball of musi- 
but with numerous improvements. Nimble cal color. Its agile slide paces your fastest 
valve action and broad, beautiful speaking execution. Perfect proportions give you re- 
qualities add new luster to your playing. laxed playing and exceptional intonation. 





SELMER SIGNET TRUMPET 


Inspiring response, flawless valve action, 
unexpected ease of blowing; all these add 
up to a more distinctive, enjoyable playing 
for you with a Selmer Signet. 


Get the benefits of priceless 


Selmer experience! 


Selmer 


=) 





FLAWLESS! 


SELMER SIGNET CLARINET 


Adds wings to your tone . . . with a flawless 
key action that gives new polish to your 
technique. The new Signet bore lends ex- 
tra vitality to vour playing. 





BAND INSTRUMENTS 






BAND INSTRUMENTS 





Never before has Selmer been able 
to offer Bundy American-made in- 
struments as fine as these—the new 





SELMER SIGNET FLUTES AND OBOES 


With the time-tested Selmer acoustical 
principles applied in a way that makes the 
Signet unique among artist flutes and oboes. 
The remarkable “‘fit’’ of the keys gives you 


Bundy Trumpets, Cornets, Trom- 
bones . . . and the astonishing new 
Bundy Resonite Clarinet. They are 
not built down to a price. They are 














new dexterity and comfort. Even, accurate, 
with a revealing beauty of tone. 


George M. Bundy 
Chairman of the Board 
H. & A. Selmer Inc. 


built up to quality standards—yet 
priced amazingly low. 


~~ « Selme 


SOLD BY LEADING MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


ELKHART, INDIANA 











Selmer 


PRopucts FOR BETTER yysie 
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further. 


LIKE 
GOES WITH 


GAMBLE HINGED 


i P 
—coes with Yfuste 


IT’S ANOTHER STEP FORWARD! 


with Gambleized Music of All Publishers—it stays intact—lies flat—never 
any missing pages, and lasts a lifetime—making your Music Budget go 
Enjoying this Experience is why more and more people are 
demanding their music Gambleized. 


HAM 





















Our Service on WHAT’S NEW in Music, surpasses your 
fondest dreams. Try us and we will prove it. 








218 S. Wabash 





Our “On Approval” service brings you the finest of ALL PUBLISHERS’ 
music. With or without the hinge, we’re here to serve you, but 


Gambleize To Economize 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 


Chicago 4 


Personal 
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Story & Clark 
Advertising 


Sells PIANO LESSONS! 


Yes! our national advertising always emphasizes 
modern, easy lessons! —“sells” that idea as much as 
it does our pianos themselves. 


Reproduced at the left is a miniature of our large, 
2-color advertisement in the Oct. 30 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. The reading matter heavily 
stresses the educational value of piano lessons, In 
fact, an actual count shows that we devote 81 words 
to this point — and only 58 to Story & Clark pianos! 
Story & Clark has adhered to this theme for many 
years. We are proud to be cooperating thus to the 
music teachers of America, with what we believe is the 
most far-sighted advertising campaign in the Industry. 


Diy & Clarke 


PIANO COMPANY 
64 East Jackson Blivd., Chicago 


INSTRUMENTS OF QUALITY—BY 
ONE FAMILY—FOR NINETY-ONE YEARS 


« This is the Style 44 School Piano by Story & 
Clark. Ask your dealer about its amazing scale, 
its longer strings, its 6 sturdier posts, its bass 
agraffes, its selected pine keys, etc. It’s the world’s 
greatest school piano! 


‘ 


John Bach, former music supervisor 
of the Spartanburg (S.C.) Public 
Schools, is now director of music at 
the E. Carter Glass High School, 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Martin L. Blackwelder, director of 
instrumental music at Mississippi 
Southern College in Hattiesburg, has 
accepted a similar position at Carson- 
Newman College, Jefferson City, Ten- 
nessee. 


Irving Cheyette has been appointed 
professor of music education, College 
of Fine Arts, Syracuse (N.Y.) Univer- 
sity. He is a former member of the 
National and Eastern Boards of Direc- 
tors of MENC. 


Merill S. Cook, former supervisor of 
music in Ludlow, Massachusetts, is 
now supervisor of music in Danielson, 
Connecticut. 


Ray Green has left his post as Chief 
of Music, Special Services, Veterans 
Administration, Washington, D. C., to 
become executive secretary of the 
American Music Center, 250 west 57th 
St., New York, N. Y. Mr. Green was 
formerly acting chairman, Music in 
Hospitals Committee, of the National 
Music Council. He was also editor of 
the hospital music “‘Newsletter.” 


William S. Haynie is state super- 
visor of music education in a new state- 
wide program of music supervision in- 
itiated by the Mississippi Department 
of Education, Jackson. 


Val Hill has accepted a position as 
director of the symphony orchestra at 
Northwestern State College, Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana. Previously, he was 
chairman of the division of fine arts at 
the Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Chadron. 


Normand Lockwood has been ap- 
pointed head of the composition and 
theory department of Westminster 
Choir College, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Fred McCall, for many years band 
and orchestra director of Edison High 
School, Miami, Florida, is now band- 
master at the University of Miami. 
Mr. McCall is the 1947-48 president of 
the Florida Music Educators Associa- 
tion, past-president of the Florida 
Bandmasters’ Association and, since 
1940, director of the Orange Bowl half- 
time pageant. 


















Buy from your 
MUSIC STORE 
Send the Coupon below 
for 48 Page Handbook 
of Instruments, Musical 
Merchandise, Accesso- 
ries, Repair and Replace- 
ment Parts, Tools and 
Supplies. Pocket size, all 


items indexed; priced 
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= “Tt was a pleasure to play the Wurlitzer Electronic Organ 
for the recent recording session of Strauss’ ‘Thus Spake 
val Zarathustra’ with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. In 
is soft passages the tone blended beautifully with the strings 
‘on, of the Orchestra, and in the several fortissimo spots it 
produced a tone quality that was majestic and organ-like. 
aief The console is comfortable, designed according to stand- 
& & 
ans ae ; : 
to ard A. G. O. specifications, and there is no problem in 
the making the transition from a regular pipe organ.” 
7th 
IRWIN FISCHER, Organist of the Chicago Symphony 
7 WouruTze R ORGAN Orchestra, distinguished Composer, Conductor and Teacher 
nal Series 20, Two Manual 
of “Any organist will feel at home at the console of a 
, ; Wurlitzer Organ Series 20. With the standard specifica- 
“The Wurlitzer Organ Series 20 answers a long felt need . 8 P’ 
er ; ; ; : ; tions for keys, stop controls and pedalboard, which the 
te- in the musical world. It furnishes the organist with F . 
: a map “at A.G.O. endorses, any organist can find out its resources 
in- teaching and practicing facilities at minimum cost. Its . . . . 
ent . . . in a few minutes. The soft string, flute and diapason 
beautiful tone makes it ideal for the home. Its devotional : "ne 
“ vetinte re a effects are particularly pleasing. 
qualities lend an inspiration to the spiritual life of the 
per hurch tan * DUDLEY WARNER FITCH, Dean, Central 
at Church Service. Iowa Chapter, American Guild of Organists 
hi- ANNA JANE CARREL, Mus. M.,A.B.,A.A.G.O. . 
Teacher of Organ, Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. 
vas ee es ° ° 
at In my opinion, the Wurlitzer Organ is by every standard 
ge, “I am very happy to endorse the Wurlitzer Organ Series of comparison the most satisfactory organ on the market 
20. Its tonal resources are very satisfying. It is a complete outside the large real ‘Pipe Organ’. I heartily recommend 
fF musical instrument in every respect.” the Wurlitzer.” 
in 
‘ter PROF. HALL M. MACKLIN, Head of S. T. SCHROETTER, A. B., M. A., Doctor of Music, 
ey. Department of Music, University of Idaho Director of Music, Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Va. 
ind ; 
igh 
nd- 
mi. 
of : 
ia- Series 50, Two Manual ; : 
ida ; . Series 10, Single Manual 
ice Leader in the medium priced 
ilf- field. Capable of serious organ A superb instrument of spinet 
work. Magnificently fills the size. Offers many features for- 
demand for traditional organ merly found only on higher 
siti music at low cost. Playing di- priced organs. Any pianist can 
mensions conform rigidly to play this organ. Supplied with 
American Guild of Organists’ separate tone cabinet. 
recommendations. 
| Madl the coupon! 
Series 5, Single Manual Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, Organ Division 
‘ . North Tonawanda, N. Y. Dept. ME-11 
| Lowest priced quality organ ‘ 
| on the market. Sells for less : Please send me additional information on Wurlitzer Organ 
/ than many pianos. Spinet size. | 0 Series 20, Two Manual 0 Series 10, Single Manual 
Self contained speaker. Ex- | OD Series 50, Two Manual © Series 5, Single Manual 
. tremely easy to play. Rich, ion 
j majestic tone. — Cece eee eee ee eee O HOO ES EEE E SESE SEES ESO H OES E HESS ESSE ESE SE HESS ES ESE ESESOS 
S * SNIINE cas ovaps runes coasnavuens enpeceuseeres EaaReeaabnaver a ehieubeneeonee 
A DT QM ivvens ccrncinsacscvepiccsansacsearcsussass Docc riWvehs thatcabtingseneeee 
DD PIE Sacvcccssincsinvectscsscnecsactsacdcsscvebaqnesattntssnsessstesatonsese 
DO ci enisisscccncsscntstitaesnvnbethannbenndan Zone........ SeME... 000000 
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The Christmas Favorite.... 
GESU BAMBINO 


by Pietro A. Yon 


now available in arrangements 
for 
BAND and ORCHESTRA 
is recommended for all 
CHRISTMAS SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
Orchestra arranged by Maurice Baron 

Symphonic .........$4.00 

Standard .......... 2.50 
Band arranged by Eric Leidzen 

Symphonic .........$4.00 

Standard .......... 2.50 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N.Y. 








New and Distinctive — 
Instrumental Publications 


Cello and Piano 


Vivaldi-Feder — Concerto in A minor ............... 0.0. ccc eecceueees 2.00 





Trumpet and String Orchestra 





The Hollow Men 
by Vincent Persichetti 
Score 1.25, Orch. parts 1.25, Trumpet and piano 1.00 


French Horn 


ee ee So ccclucnsumbeehsedeswandsccaes Harold Meek 1.50 
Orchestra Passages (from the Modern & Classical 
RD iscdcdranensarcevcdcebsbanesavdantsacnss Harold Meek 1.50 
Bassoon 
Orchestra Studies from the Works of Tschaikowsky ................... 1.50 





Compiled and edited by 
Vincenzo Pezzi 


of the Faculty of the Eastman School of Music 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 
1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





J. Frederick Muller, formerly of 
Summit, New Jersey, is the new super- 
visor of instrumental music in the Elk- 
hart (Ind.) Public Schools. 


Donald F. Ohlsen, director of choral 
activities at North Park College, Chi- 
cago, has been elected dean of the 
music school on that campus. 


Paul Painter, formerly with the 
Gamble Hinged Music Company, Chi- 
cago, and previously director of music 
in the Winfield (Kansas) Schools, is now 
director of the Department of Extension, 
School of Music, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 


Walter E. Purdy, formerly Assistant 
State supervisor of Music, State De- 
partment of Education, Baton Rouge, 
La., has assumed his duties on the 
faculty of the University of Houston 
(Texas) as associate professor of 
music education. 


Gardner Read, contemporary Ameri- 
can composer, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of composition and theory at the 
Boston University college of music, 
He is a former faculty member of the 


Arthur L, Redner has accepted a 
position as supervisor of off-campus 
teaching for music students of the 
Crane Department of Music, State 
Teachers College, Potsdam, New York. 
His former position was critic teacher 
of vocal music, Demonstration School, 
Florida State University at Tallahassee. 


Paul Stassevitch has joined the 
School of Music faculty of De Paul 
University, Chicago. He was formerly 
director of the orchestra and chairman 
of the string department of the Chicago 
Musical College. 


Igor Stravinsky, distinguished com- 
poser and conductor, will come to the 
University of Illinois on March 3, 1949, 
to conduct a performance of the Uni- 
versity Symphony Orchestra. 


Robert A. Zimmerman, former music 
supervisor of the Highspire (Pa.) 
Public Schools, is now music super- 
visor of the Tuscarora Valley High 
School, Port Royal, Pennsylvania. 





“COMES DAWN”’ by Capen 


Standard Octavo Chorus for High Schools 
and other groups of mixed voices. Offers 
opportunity for study in expression. 


8 copies, $1.28: 50/$7: 100/$12. 
Sample copy sent upon request. 
COLUMBIA PUBLISHING CO. 
P. O. Box 601, Columbia, S. C. 











FREE 


If ycu would like to brin leasure ans 
your music period, send for our 


catalog on our 
Song Books With A _ Plan 
Name 
Address 
City & Zone State —......—= 
HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 


Paste coupon on penny postcard and save 
postage. 
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= | for Orchestra For Band 
a GRAND PROCESSIONAL CRASH ON! ARTILLERY 
stan . : 
De- AT AVIGNON Coast Artillery Marching Song 
uge, By James Francis Cooke By Hewitt and Osborn 
b.. Orchestrated by Hugh Gordon Arranged by Major R. J. Hernandez 
| a Small Orchestra (with Piano-Conductor) ............$1.40 Standard Band $1.00 
Full Orchestra (with Piano-Conductor) ...........-.- 2.00 Parts éach .15 
Piano-Conductor - = 
i. se ea ‘ 
_ mw MARCH CARILLON 
the PRELUDE IN E MINOR agers Pi 
USIC, By Johann Sebastian Bach a ed by Erik W. G. Leidzén 
"the yams by Bruno Reibold . ~— : : ~at ei a 
da Set A (Symphonic Orchestration) ............---.---.---- 2.50 ane nic Ban d 30 
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os Symphonic Orchestration on Rental Conductor’s Score .........-------- .25 
_ Parts each .10 
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oe Arranged by Adolf Schmid THREE NEGRO DANCES 
Uni- Symphonic Orchestration 3.00 (Rabbit Foot; Hoe Cake; Ticklin’ Toes) 
Piano-Conductor 50 By Florence B. Price 
Separate Parts each .15 Arranged by Erik W. G. Leidzén 
usic 
Pa) THREE MOODS AND A THEME Suoderd Band 3.00 
— By Gustav Klemm LE ENE .50 
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Three Cello: Sone hee By George Frederick McKay 
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me Viola; Five Cello; Eight Bass Parts each .15 
in 
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books and records. 
IT’S NEW! 


88 SOUTH TENTH ST. 


IT’S DIFFERENT! 
Order one on approval — you'll like it! 


Paul A, Schinitt Musi 0 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


TED MESANG MARCH BOOK 


16 SOLID MARCHES with good melodies and 
counter melodies for baritone and trombone. 


Conductor, $1.00 


Order conductor part on approval 


Programs for the Grade School 
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Little songs of Latin 


America, by Roberta McLaughlin and Bessie Mae 
Stanchfield, is full of songs, games, rhythm instru- 
ment activities, program suggestions and lists of 
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SUMMER MUSIC [Ill) ...... 


South American Holiday (IV) ..... 


Full band 3.00 Symphonic band 4.50 


eacdihhaiteta aceasta Dante Fiorillo 


Full band 2.75 Symphonic band 4.00 
siehiliieieaeaiidleaaiamaaiaiiaitils Dante Fiorillo 


Full band 4.50 Symphonic band 6.00 
ENSEMBLE 


Dante Fiorillo 1.50 





Two Trumpets, Two Trombones 
Alt. Horn in F for first Trombone 


Dante Fiorillo ea. 1.50 





SIX SKETCHES (III) 


Dante Fiorillo ea. 1.50 





RUSTIC SCENES (ill) _..... 


200 Bleecker St. 
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Mistakes are expected in a marching band. Folks in the stands 

know how cold Fall winds and uneven sod prevent a band from 

playing its best. But on the concert stage — alibis are out ... and should be. 

What excuses can be made for off-pitch notes, stiff phrasing, delayed attack? 
Fortunately, bands that need to make excuses are rapidly becoming fewer each 
year. And contributing to such fine progress are Elkhart band instruments. 
True in tone and timbre in every register . . . faithful in interpreting each player’s 
musicianship ... Elkharts add to the beauty and richness of every band 

concert. Yet they are priced within reach of all. See them at your 

Elkhart dealers. Cornets, trumpets, trombones, saxophones, clarinets, French 


horns, baritones, and sousaphones are ready for your selection. 


SEE YOUR DEALER 


“LOOK FOR THE ELK IN THE HEART OF THE BELL” 


ELKHART BAND INSTRUMENT CO. * Elkhart, Indiana 
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A NEW BOOK f dS 


Learning Music 


Through Rhythm 


By MARGUERITE HOOD, University of Michigan 
and E, J. SCHULTZ, University of Oklahoma 


Here are varied experiences in rhythm which will help the classroom teacher develop in children 
appropriate feeling responses to rhythms heard and to their corresponding symbols. With the 
aid of these activities children will read rhythmic notation from a feeling point of view. They will 
look at notes of various kinds in their books and will be able to sing or play them in correct rhythm 
because they can feel the movement of the notes. 


The rhythmic experiences presented in this new book supply the physical responses essential to 
every well-planned music lesson. They are activities which will help children respond joyously 
to the beauty of rhythm—walking, running, skipping, etc. They will help to build musical 
understanding which will add very much to children’s proficiency in performing music and to 
their pleasure in hearing it. 


This new book is equipped with a wealth of musical examples and provides a wide oppor- 
tunity for creative expression. For the classroom teacher and for the teacher in training. 
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Music Education on the March 


ment in music education history. Perhaps “phenomenon” 

would be a better word to describe the type of meeting 
which has grown out of the desirability of having some of the 
leaders in each MENC Division come together—primarily to 
help the Division officers set up specifications for the forth- 
coming spring conventions, but also to develop and implement 
the plans of the affiliated state organizations, represented in 
these conferences by their presidents and other officers.’ 

Probably to a person attending one of these “planning con- 
ferences” as an observer, the first surprise is in the number 
who show interest and energy in MENC work. Indeed, the 
lists of workers who responded to the call of the six Division 
presidents definitely prove that leadership is available in abun- 
dance. Each planning conference attracted from some forty 
to one hundred or more music educators, who gave time, post- 
poned local duties, and in most instances paid their own ex- 
penses, in order to help launch the 1949 Conference craft. They 
came early and they stayed late. They said their say and they 
argued fervently for their points of view. And yet, when the 
need for balance in the program became apparent, there was 
a willingness to compromise and “go along” with the other 
fellow. 

Division, state, and district officers had opportunities to sense 
their relationships with each other, and the national picture 
was more clearly seen as well. For the 1949 conventions, pro- 
gram drafts were decided upon and financial budgets carefully 
set up. Furthermore, all returned to home ground familiar 
with the outlines of the over-all MENC program, and, speci- 
fically, with the plans for the 1949 biennial meetings—conscious 
of having had a part in organizing them, and anxious to pass 
along their enthusiasm to local colleagues. 

Maybe you are tired of the term “grass roots,” but I, your 
national president, feel that I have observed the Conference 
in “grass roots” action in a thrilling manner. In addition, I 
have increased respect and admiration for my fellow workers— 
their intelligence, vitality, and professional standards. 


To an increasing degree it was apparent that American music 
education is more than a “movement.” It is a great natural 
force that proceeds from its own strength—not from any 
charter or carefully laid plan of development. For example, 
in Portland, at the Northwest Division planning conference, 
when the matter of a theme or unifying idea was under dis- 
cussion, the lack of knowledge of the folk material of the 
Northwest was brought up. In the same discussion it was noted 
that the year 1949 marks a significant centennial for Oregon 
and the Northwest, to which the Portland convention of music 
educators will obviously be keyed. No doubt you have read 
about this important bit of Americana, and therefore can under- 
stand why the theme “Singing Down the Oregon Trail” was 
80 enthusiastically approved. Watch the results of this seem- 
ingly routine adoption of a convention theme, as evidenced 
years from now in the form of pride in local history and 
creative efforts. 


The soil is fertile; the husbandmen numerous and skilled. 
If we can become increasingly sensitive to abnormal growths 
and find the courage to prune rigorously anything that threatens 
to become cancerous, the fruits of our field will continue to 
enrich the lives of our students and contribute to the social 
development of our country in unmistakable ways. 


yan FALL has high-marked a most significant develop- 


—_— 

"The 1948 “planning conferences” of the six MENC Divisions referred to were 
48 follows: Southwestern, Manitou Springs, Colo., July 31-Aug. 1; North Cen- 
Se arenvert, lowa, Sept. 10-12; Eastern, New York City, Sept. 17-18; Southern, 
P ta, Ga., Sept. 19-20; California- Western, Sacramento, Sept. 24-25; Northwest, 

Ore., Oct. 1-2. The Southwestern planning conference was pictured and 
ae in brief in the September-October Journal. In the January 1949 Journal 
tures and stories from the other five Divisions will be presented. 


There is connection between the underlying significance of 
the foregoing comments on the virility of our professional 
organization and some of the current developments with which 
Journal readers are familiar—or should be. I am thinking at 
this moment of the status of our “Program for the Advance- 
ment of Music Education” as reviewed in a twenty-page 
memorandum prepared by our headquarters office for the meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee in Chicago, November 17-18. 
I hope that the entire content of this report can be included 
in the next issue of the Journal. There could be no greater 
challenge to our faith and purpose; no greater stimulation to 
our pride and to our determination to press forward. The record 
of our achievements and the aids for further achievements, 
some of them made possible by assistance from allied sources, 
give meaning and focus to the phrase “For the Advancement 
of Music Education” as a powerful program of action rather 
than mere wishful thinking. A toast to the leaders who are 
responsible for our state-division-national music education 
projects, curriculum studies, special committees, and to the 
thousands of co-workers who are participating in these activi- 
ties. 

S 


So many things to say—so small space here! But I must 
refer to some of the tributes and aids to music education which 
seem so definitely to justify our faith and purpose. The music 
education students’ “Week-end with Music,” the Collier’s 
magazine Christmas carol creative project, the Motion Picture 
Association of America Teaching Films project, are illustra- 
tions of what I have in mind. If you are not acquainted with 
these and similar enterprises which involve music education 
and your professional organization, you will be fully informed in 
subsequent issues of the Journal and through other media.’ 
Meanwhile, tune in on the Sunday afternoon CBS-Philhar- 
monic Broadcasts, sponsored by Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, with Deems Taylor as master of ceremonies for the 
significant music education intermission. Buy yourself a Col- 
lier’s magazine from the pile on the newsstands December 10, 
and listen to the Fred Waring broadcast December 15 (10:00 
am. EST, NBC). 

Sd 


Above all, give your attention to the 1949 convention pro- 
gram announcements, which will be sent through the mail to 
all members by the Division presidents and also presented in 
the next Journal and in succeeding issues. A great season is 
ahead. Music education is definitely on the march. 

—CHARLES M. DENNIS 


*Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., was founded some ten years ago by Motion 
Picture Association of America in cooperation with distinguished educators. 
Trustees are: James R. Angell, President Emeritus of Yale University; Willard 
E. Givens, Executive Secretary of the National Education Association; and 
Carl E. Milliken, former Governor of Maine. Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors is Mark A. May, Director of Institute of Human Relations, Yale University. 
The purpose of the enterprise is to incorporate portions and excerpts of com- 
mercially produced films in specially prepared education films. Significant ma- 
terial has been developed in several fields, including social studies and English, 
A study committee of the MENC is at present working under the supervision 
of Roger Albright, Director of Educational Services for the Motion Picture 
Association of America, Inc., and John E. Braslin, Educational Consultant of 
Teaching Film Custodi Personnel of the study committee includes: Margaret 
Lowry, Eastern Division Chairman of the MENC Film Project; Lilla Belle 
Pitts, Alfred Spouse, Kenneth Hjelmervik, Vanett Lawler. It is planned to have 
two of the music films ready for preview at the 1949 Division conventions. 

The Christmas Carol Project, which was announced under the heading “Young 
Notes in New Carols” in the June-July Music Educators Journal, involves co- 
operation of MENC Project Committee on Creative Music, Helen Grant Baker, 
chairman, with Collier’s Magazine, Scholastic Awards, and Fred Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians. 

The “‘Week-end with Music,” CBS-Philharmonic Concert feature, sponsored 
by Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, is described in some detail elsewhere 
in this issue. A story with pictures of some of the seventy high school stu- 
dents, to whom “Week-end with Music” trips are awarded, will appear in an 
early issue. 

















Appreciation 


WILL EARHART 


music appreciation may best be guided by an attempt 

to answer three questions. Since 1900, when I first 
organized and taught formal high school courses in music 
appreciation at Richmond, Indiana (where we called the 
subject The Critical Study of Music), those questions 
have beset me with increasing urgency. The questions 
are these: (1) What is there in music to be appreciated ? 
(2) What is the nature of appreciation? (3) What is 
its value in human life? 

Any attempt to answer these questions adequately 
leads us far. For appreciation of music, although pri- 
marily a subject for aesthetic study, lies also, with re- 
spect to our response to tone and tonal discourse, in the 
field of psychology ; and, with respect to its value in life, 
in the field of philosophy. When inquiry has been di- 
rected to what could be observed from only one, or at 
most two, of these lookout stations, it has been likely to 
give us lamentably incomplete, distorted, or unreal views 
of music as we experience it. On the other hand, this 
same breadth placed almost insuperable difficulties in the 
way of treatment in a short paper, with the result that 
practical application of the theories advanced could 
hardly be indicated, and broad theories had to be outlined 
with perilous brevity. 

I hold the glad belief that regardless of any doubts you 
may have about your courses in “music appreciation,” 
you have done, and are doing increasingly, a magnificent 
job of developing appreciation of music. The evidence is 
all about you. It is seen in the number and stature of our 
symphony orchestras, the public response to fine con- 
certs, and notably in the superb choruses, orchestras, and 
bands now developed in universities and high schools, 
and the beautiful singing and the playing of instruments 
now becoming general in elementary schoois. Satisfac- 
tion over so great an achievement, involving such vast 
numbers, should surely offset any dissatisfaction you 
may feel over the results of your courses in music appre- 
ciation. Perhaps you have fallen victim to an astigmatism 
pointed out by a writer on education in a recent issue of 
a magazine. He deplored the tendency to believe that 
“the only way to learn anything is to take a course in it.” 

The second observation needed here requires longer 
discussion. It is made in order, so to speak, to provide 
a philosophical backdrop against which all succeeding 
entrants upon the stage must be seen. 

A lack of proud satisfaction in the results of your 
work, and the value of these results to the world, may 
arise from the fact that the philosophy which supports 
the arts and makes clear their value is not the ruling 


T= SEARCH for a fundamental basis for teaching 
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The Roots of Music 






Seeking a Fundamental Basis 
for a Subject Which Many Teachers 
Find Difficult to Approach 


philosophy in our society. Until teachers in the fields of 
the arts and humanities come to grips with this philo. 
sophical problem they are likely to remain inarticulate 
and even abashed in the presence of a wholly confident 
and highly articulate philosophical majority. Lovers of 
democracy are in similar need when, to confront the im- 
posing structure of Marxian philosophy, they bring only 
a simple faith. They love democracy ; but they urgently 
need also to know and hold in clearest conviction the 
truths of that system of thought upon which democracy 
is reared. So let us look at two diverse philosophies, 
We cannot, in this short space, do justice to either of 
them, and much that I say may be threadbare to you. 
Nevertheless, the resumé may not be useless. 


+ 


The philosophy that chiefly characterizes and moti- 
vates our modern society is derived from Francis Bacon. 
In the Renaissance men’s minds were changed and quick- 
ened by a succession of momentous enlightenments and 
discoveries. One feature of that change was the shift of 
thought from the supernatural to the natural, from the 
heavens to the earth, from conception of a universe con- 
trolled by divine law to a physical one that obeyed me- 
chanical physical laws, to a world that was consequently 
open to intellectual conquest, and, therefore, to physical 
control and manipulation by man. Jung puts the matter 
in a nutshell when he says: “The vertical outlook of the 
European mind was forthwith intersected by the hori- 
zontal outlook of modern times.” This new outlook, 
carried to its furthest implications and systematized in 
his giant mind, became the philosophy of Francis Bacon, 
that has given rise to the vast scientific and technological 
achievements that have so improved man’s lot—and now 
threaten to destroy him! But that philosophy was not 
all that Bacon believed and thought. It was, however, 
the great new thought, the thought needed to balance and 
complement that other conception of the universe which 
alone had dominated the minds of men, and which had 
left them in a state of what now appears to be practical 
ineptitude. That explains why Bacon pleaded it long and 
fervently, and mentioned his other beliefs only when he 
wished to define the limitations of his empirical philoso 
phy. 

Limitations! Our current thought does not recognize 
that there are any, or give attention to what Bacon said 
about them. What are they? The shortest answer 's 
implicit in Bergson’s terms, “the sciences of matter,” 
and “the rational intellect.” Such sciences probe matter, 
and such intellect discerns and formulates the physical 
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laws which it obeys. Matter is known, we may observe 
further, to the physical senses, and the knowledge gained 
is knowledge of the physical world in which we live. 
Dewey terms this “a way of knowing,” and it is a way 
that has achieved so much that some have come to think 
that it is the only way of knowing and that the realities it 
knows constitute the only reality. 

But do we live only in a physical world? Is this way 
of knowing the only way, and does what it knows con- 
stitute the only reality? If so, those who talk about 
divine law, who meditate with St. Paul on faith, hope, 
and charity, or, with you, upon beauty, are dealing with 
unrealities. For these cannot be perceived by the physi- 
cal senses, cannot be reached by the scientist’s way of 
knowing, are not present for examination in any instru- 
ment in the scientific laboratory. It must be, then, that 
there are other realities, other things to be known, other 
ways of knowing. Bacon says explicitly that there are. 
Two brief quotations must suffice. At one place in The 
Advancement of Learning he writes: “If any man shall 
think, by his inquiries after material things, to discover 
the nature or will of God, he is indeed spoiled by vain 
philosophy—for thus the sense discovers natural things, 
while it shuts up the divine”; and later: “Physics in- 
quires into the efficient and the matter ; metaphysics into 
the form and the end.” 

Science, then, cannot inform and guide us in moral 
and aesthetic matters, because it has not the prehensile 
apparatus, so to speak, with which to lay hold of imma- 
terial things. Scientists, of course, may love and work 
passionately for the advancement of goodness and beauty 
—but that is because scientists, too, live in a world larger 
than that examined by their science. Strange that when 
the founder of natural science, Bacon, so clearly pro- 
claimed its limitations, his modern disciples should not 
concede them. Thus John Dewey, in his Reconstruction 
in Philosophy, urges that the Baconian “way of know- 
ing” be employed to improve the moral world as it has 
improved the material. James Bryant Conant, in the 
March number of The Atlantic Monthly, makes much 
the same plea. In answer to the charge that science does 
not discern values, he points to the beneficence repre- 
sented by medicine, psychiatry, and cancer research, and 
pleads that science now turn its attention upon social 
betterment. Might science always be so beautifully em- 
ployed! But the kindness, the human sympathy, are in 
the breast of the scientist and are not gathered from the 
phenomena he examines or the data he assembles. Only 
an idealistic philosophy that employs another way of 
knowing can come upon things unseen and recognize the 
purposes and values which those things hold. 


+ 


The backdrop is surely completed, so let our questions 
enter. 

“What is there in music to be appreciated?” As in 
ali the arts, aestheticians find three factors, namely, 
Material, Form, and Expression. The material of music 
is commonly said to be Tone. Goodhart Rendel, how- 
ever, in an excellent little book, Fine Art, says that it is 
rather ideas of tone ; because it is obvious that a piece of 
music can be composed without a single tone having been 
sounded, and another musician can read the score and 
thoroughly enjoy it, again without a tone having been 
sounded. The point has practical bearing because it 
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emphasizes the great role of musical ideation. The music 
that delights us at a concert but which we do not remem- 
ber is, of course, far from lost, because the high state of 
feeling aroused is in itself an experience that lives in us 
always. Nevertheless, music does its most for us when 
we hold in memory or create in our minds definite tonal 
images, with which we may commune or which may 
merely sing to us while we are otherwise occupied. That 
is why I so greatly emphasized so-called “creative music” 
in the Pittsburgh schools. It was the surest way to fill 
the minds of children with haunting tonal voices. So to 
dwell at times with a fascinating subjective content is, I 
believe, natural and beneficial to children as well as to 
older persons; for such moments mold our long years, 
while attention to the more clamorous objective world 
concerns only that more immediate “behavior,” now so 
much studied. 

You all know music, its psychology, and its aesthetics 
so well that I will speak only on phases of these that ap- 
pear to have been insufficiently emphasized or to need 
more careful qualification. One such phase we are even 
now discussing; namely, the Material of an art—in our 
case, Tone—as a factor in aesthetic response. Santa- 
yana pleads the power of material in all the arts with 
such eloquence that when Reid quotes a sentence from 
the plea he alludes to it as “a purple passage”; and 
Gurney certainly does full justice to our material, Tone, 
in his monumental book, The Power of Sound. Never- 
theless, our general conception of Tone, and the nature 
and value of our response to it, appear to me in need of 
expansion. 

First let us remember that hearing, as developed from 
the “shake-sensations,” is a short-distance notifier, and is 
consequently closer to our emotions—is more startling, 
more intimate—than sensations to the long-distance 
notifier, the eye. Tone is also the one exclusive and dis- 
tinguishing possession of music. All the arts have Form 
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and Expression, and all have rhythm. This is not to say 
that rhythm is not an outstanding feature of music— 
for nowhere else, indeed, does rhythm attain the multi- 
tudinous variety of patterns possible in concerted music 
—but only to say that it is not a distinctive possession of 
music. It may be seen as well as heard—for instance, 


in flashing light-beacons; telt, on skin and in muscles; - 


and it is not, like Tone, a distinct ear-sensation, but, as a 
form of sound, reverberates throughout the whole neuro- 
muscular system, impelling muscular response. As 
bearing upon appreciation, especially among young 
children whose concept of music and responsive attitude 
toward it should be rightly shaped, this is important— 
for it is frightfully easy to develop their attention and 
response to rhythm to the point where they become deaf 
to the real voice of music itself. That is why music for 
dancing or for marching does not seek the charm and 
pliancy of tone characteristic of music that is to be 
listened to. Jaques-Dalcroze, since he is an artist, treats 
rhythm in music in the only wise way, because, with him 
it is completely fused with form and expression in an 
artistic whole to which the hearer sensitively responds. 
Debasement takes place only when, as still happens in 
some kindergartens and elementary schoolrooms, the 
children are shaken out of absorption to the whole, and 
respond only to the rhythmic skeleton. Understand, 
please, that I want children to play, shout, stamp their 
feet, exercise their bodies. I am merely pointing out that 
these are not practices that lead specifically to apprecia- 
tion of music. + 


We know that Tone engages only the senses. Since 
children are in a sensory stage, it is the salient element to 
which they respond. But it is more than that. Santa- 
yana speaks of the beauty of Material in the arts general- 
ly as being “the poor man’s.beauty,” inasmuch as no 
technical knowledge, no erudition, is needed for its en- 
joyment. It is still more important in that sensitive at- 
tention and pleasurable response to Tone is the indis- 
pensable prerequisite for all musical development, for it 
is safe to say that one who has not been led to give sensi- 
tive attention and discriminating taste to tone will take 
little interest in what tones do in a composition. Finally, 
it is not only the indispensable basis of musical enjoy- 
ment, but it remains to the end of our lives, even if we 
become highly-developed musicians, an extremely large 
factor in our enjoyment. 

But before we enlarge on this we must point out a 
curious oversight in much discussion by aestheticians of 
the Material of art as appealing to our senses only. For 
when we have said that Tone appeals to the senses only, 
we have not said that Tone only appeals to the senses. 
Among aestheticians Louis A. Reid alone, so far as I 
have read, does full justice to this sense appeal. He 
points out that even a single tone has form, in that it has 
definite pitch, length, and volume, and that it has quality. 
Let us add that this same quality is what, for the moment 
at least, we shall classify as expression—for the tone of 
a bell, a violin, a trumpet, are surely variously expressive. 
Sensorial response is therefore not to Tone alone, but to 
everything the music is doing at a particular moment. 
This response may grow enormously rich, as when we 
are addressed by the thrilling sonorities and irridescent 
colorings of a modern orchestra. Gurney points out that 
this appeal may be so potent as to quite overwhelm other 
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appeals ; as when, at an orchestral concert, we are mental- 
ly tired, or are hearing for the first time an elaborate 
composition, we succumb to the powerful attack upon 
our senses and catch but the vaguest glimpses of the 
larger values of form. Response at that level should 
not be underestimated. When we have it, which is not 
infrequently, we have enjoyed an experience that re. 
mains in memory as one of quite high value. The great 
shortcoming of sensorial response is rather due to its 
brevity; it cannot relate what engrosses it now to what 
engrossed it but a moment or two earlier. In music, 
which exists in time, this momentary nature of sensuous 
perception has the effect, not experienced in arts that 
exist in space, of severely contracting the dimensions of 
that which can be perceived as a unit. Thus, at a suitable 
distance, the entire stage of a concert hall, with the or- 
chestra seated upon it, would be perceived as a unit, 
Could our senses attend to it only as they would attend 
to a musical composition of comparable dimensions, a 
curtain provided with a window-like aperture would have 
to be drawn across the stage, revealing a narrow section 
at a time, and concealing each part as a new part was re- 
vealed. Works of architecture, sculpture and painting 
are thus all before us at once; and if too large fora 
unitary view, they wait there until the eye can draw the 
parts together. 

Considering the universality of response to tone, its 
basic character, its intensity, and its value, it would ap- 
pear that to seek beauty and purity of tone, and develop 
discrimination with respect to it, in every form of musi- 
cal activity, should be the paramount concern of every 
teacher. The task is easier in connection with instru- 
mental music, because in vocal music story-telling or 
emotionally charged words constantly beckon toward 
other effects. The glory of our a cappella choruses is 
that they subordinate other possible features of perfor- 
mance to the production of music, often as pure and im- 
personal as ancient instrumental music. I sometimes 
think it would be very beneficial if all singers were pro- 
hibited from singing any other form of vocal music until 
they had learned the pure musical possibilities of the 
voice by some two years’ participation in a cappella 
practice. The majestic beauties of Form also come forth 
in clearer relief when programmatic and highly emotion- 
al interests are not advanced to the forefront of attention. 

I have been cautious about my use of the word “ex- 
pression,” because Expression as a function of art is the 
subject of endless debate among aestheticians, and be- 
cause there is, on the part of laymen, and perhaps parti- 
cularly with reference to music, such wide diversity of 
opinion and so much misunderstanding as to what ex- 
pression is and should be. All agree that any work of 
art seems somehow to be expressive. The difficulty 
begins when we ask what is expressed. For instance, we 
may agree that a Greek temple, a Bach fugue, or even 
(as we cautiously affirmed) the tone of a flute, as com- 
pared with that of a violin, are variously expressive. 
But what is expressed? And can such general and ut 
focused effect rightly be termed expression? Let us 


dodge long discussion here by following Gurney. No 
chapter in his widely comprehensive book is more dis- 
cerning or more powerfully expository than that entitled, 
“Music as Impressive and Music as Expressive.” We 
can at least agree that all music is at least, in some degree 
CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-SIX 
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Do You Know Your 
Students? 


students? One means of becoming acquainted, 

which is frequently overlooked, is to study their 
interests. Interests have a cumulative effect. In music, as 
in other lines, they are the energy-producing vitamins 
which provide the stimulus for work. Moreover, a 
knowledge of students’ interests furnishes the key to 
personality adjustment and the essential clues to sub- 
ject-matter approach. 

Applying scientific method to the study of interests, 
one is confronted with numerous problems. The inter- 
ests of individuals are as diversified and complex as 
their tastes, their special abilities, or their traits of 
character. No two individuals present exactly the same 
combination, either in subject or degree of interest. 
The question of which interests should be explored to 
make such a study practicable in the music work of the 
student should be answered before embarking on any 
hit-or-miss research. 

Secondly, the problem of which method or methods 
to use, which would achieve the most dependable results 
and involve the least amount of time, should be solved. 
Observation, as a method, is insufficient. One hour per 
day, five days per week, while significant, would not be 
a sufficient sampling of behavior to permit valid general- 
izations on students’ interests, even in music. Their 
choice of phonograph records might represent a truer 
index. 

A questionnaire as to types of music preferred would 
probably be even less likely to elicit the correct answers. 
The preferences of the instructors are too well known, 
and responses would reflect their tastes rather than 
that of the students. Repetition of such a questionnaire 
would not confirm its reliability, nor is it likely that it 
would reveal any significant development of musical 
discrimination or interest. That such a music interest 
scale could be constructed, which, upon being adminis- 
tered repeatedly, would indicate progress in the de- 
velopment of musical taste and depth of interest, is 
not impossible. 

Without claiming any final solutions to the problems 
stated in the foregoing paragraphs, the writer submits 
this as an attempt to study interests, if not scientifically, 
at least somewhat objectively. Psychologists have re- 
peatedly sought to reduce mental capacities and apti- 
tudes to mathematical formulae. I have adopted a simi- 
lar device in the study of student interests, though I 
realize that expressing such intangibles in figures al- 
ways involves the subjective element. Intelligence tests 
have won wide acceptance. Is it any less consistent to 
express interest in terms of an interest quotient built 
upon a scale than it is to express intelligence in terms 
of I. Q.? 

The question of which interests would be most 
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logically selected resolve itself into two catagories: 
those having to do with music and those having to do 
with other subjects. Since the subjects of the school 
curriculum are representative of many different inter- 
ests, a search was made for any standardized subject- 
matter interest tests. One which was developed in the 
eight-year study of the Progressive Education Associ- 
ation, Interest Index 8.2a,* was selected. It included 
twelve subjects: social studies, biology, physical science, 
English, foreign languages, mathematics, business, home 
economics, industrial arts, fine arts, music, and sports. 
In eleven of these categories were included sixteen state- 
ments of activities, with twenty-four in social studies. 
Two other categories cut across the rest, reading and ma- 
nipulative, with thirty-five in the former and thirty-eight 
in the latter. 

Several advantages were apparent in this test. 
Briefly, they were ease of scoring, coverage, and fair 
sampling. The test is a check-answer type, including 
two hundred participle phrases describing sharply-de- 
lineated activities in various subject-matter fields, to 
each of which the student responds in terms of “like,” 
“indifferent to,” or “dislike.” More than in many simi- 
lar tests, it has the advantage of concealing the intent of 
questions as much as possible. The percentage system 
of scoring results in easily interpreted totals. These 
may be plotted on graph paper for individual profile or 
comparison. 

The possibility of a similarly constructed question- 
naire for music interests alone, which would sample not 
only preferences in types of music but in any of the 
musical activities in which one might engage, suggested 
itself. The processes involved in developing this “Music 
Interest Inventory,” as it was called, included the ex- 
pansion of the sixteen participle phrases describing 
musical activities in Index 8.2a. By a very broad sam- 
pling of interest in many types of musical activity, from 
reading librettos to putting nickels in juke boxes, from 
playing in a dance band to conducting a symphony or- 
chestra, a much more specific notion of one’s breadth 
and extent of interest could be obtained. 

Activities to be included in the inventory were se- 
lected with several considerations in mind. Musical ac- 
tivities within the experience of the majority of the 
students in music classes was a general criterion for 
choice, although a number of items were necessarily 
indicative of highly specialized interests. Specific titles 
of music, movies, radio programs, and musical events 
in the community were selected with their availability 
to the majority in mind. Typical musical experiences, 
including the broadest possible interpretation of the 
terms “classical” and “jazz” were summarized. Inter- 


*For a description consult Eugene R. Smith and Ralph W. Tyler’s Ap- 


praising and Recording Student Progress, Harpers, 1942, pp. 338-348. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY 
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Instrumental Music in the 
Progressive School 


ARTHUR L. FRITSCHEL 


HAT Is Progressive Education? Many persons 
W have tried to define it and consequently many 

definitions have arisen. To state it very briefly, 
it seems to us that progressive education is a theory and 
system of education which places the emphasis on the 
student, or the learner, rather than on the subject matter 
or the material to be learned. Because of this emphasis, 
many new practices have been introduced, some of which 
will be discussed in this article. Progressive education 
is not necessarily something which has just arisen in the 
past thirty or forty years. Many teachers were teaching 
progressively before the term was used in educational 
circles. All of us can remember some teacher or teachers 
who seemed more interested in us than other teachers 
were, and who gave the subject more meaning and in- 
terest than other teachers. Progressive education as a 
theory will undoubtedly continue to influence education 
for a long period of time, especially as more radical de- 
partures from the conventional become tempered by 
practical experience. 

Basically, then, progressive education is interested 
in the development of the child, of the individual learner. 
In order to develop the child more fully, it is asserted 
that the program of the school should be built around the 
needs and interests of the students. This theory un- 
doubtedly has several strong and several weak points. 
Modern psychology has shown us that learning takes 
place better and is more effective when the child is in- 
terested. I believe, however, that some of the education- 
alists of this school have gone too far. Much of the 
present criticism against progressive education is due to 
too much and improper emphasis on this point. Student 
interests should be the starting point, and undoubtedly 
teachers and pupils should go on from there. There 
must be continuity of the educational process and such is 
liable not to be the course if left to the children alone. 
Future as well as present needs have to be taken into 
consideration and often the children are not aware of 
some of the future needs. It is the role of the teacher 
to guide the children to see some of these needs and to 
see that they are incorporated into the program of 
studies. 

There is also the point that many of the students’ needs 
and interests will not have educational values. Surely 
we would not exclude music of the masters from our 
general music program, just because the children are not 
interested in it at the time. 

In the instrumental music field, it is wise to select 
materials which children will like. A band should not 
play certain things just because the director thinks it 
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What Is the Place of 
Instrumental Music, in Relation to Basic 
Educational Concepts? 


will be good for them. Since most of the adolescents of 
the present are very much interested in swing music, we 
should use a lot of it in our work, but not to the exclu- 
sion of the classics. Playing both good and bad arrange. 
ments of certain swing music helps to cultivate among 
the students a standard for the better type of swing 
music. Paul Yoder’s arrangements invariably help in 
showing the better side of swing music for a concert 
band. South American music has a particular appeal to 
students since so many classes have been emphasizing 
Latin American relations. The children enjoy such 
numbers as La Golondrina, Chiapanecas, and Amparito 
Roca. The use of some of the more sensible of the 
novelty numbers published for band also appeals to the 
students. David Bennett’s Swanee Satire is an example 
of the type students like. Some of the so-called novelties 
do not appeal to them since they say they are too obvious 
and somewhat childish. Playing Beethoven’s Egmont 
Overture, Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony and other 
symphonic numbers which particularly emphasize melody 
helps to increase appreciation for symphonic literature. 
For some of the harder symphonic numbers, use of 
simplified arrangements is suggested. There are many 
beautiful movements from symphonies, symphonic 
poems, overtures, etc., which the children would enjoy 
more if the arrangements were simplified. 

Many directors have found that the children enjoy 
some of the classics just as much as some of the lighter 
things after they have become acquainted with them. 
We must take child needs and interests into consideration, 
but we should use them mainly for a jumping-off point 
and not for the final criterion in selecting methods and 
materials. 

Another of the tenets of progressive education is that 
the work should be planned by the children, although in 
practice this has been modified to teacher-pupil coopera- 
tive planning. The dangers of student planning were 
soon recognized and were somewhat similar to those 
pointed out above. Now we realize the importance of 
the teacher in guiding the students. 

The teacher is assuming more of the role of a helper 
and a counselor of the children. Planning must take 
into account not only the immediate needs of the st- 
dents, but those in the future as well. At first this may 
seem to have very little implication for the field of music, 
especially that of instrumental music. However, it- 
cluding the students in planning of the activities is pos 
sible, although to a limited degree. Most children and 
teachers have had little experience in teacher-pupil plan- 
ning and they should go at the process slowly at first 
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In the band it is possible to have a committee to help with 
formulating the drills for the marching band. 

In the group discussion, we get many more ideas and 
better ones than if one person were to do all of the plan- 
ning. This group should include the drum major, 
chosen by the director, and several students chosen by 
the band. One of the direct results of this would be the 
elimination of much of the military marching from our 
drills and the inclusion of more of the pageant type of 
marching drill. In concert band rehearsals, many di- 
rectors try to have the feeling prevail that they are open 
for suggestions as to materials and procedures, so that 
students will feel free to come to them at any time. Many 
numbers have been included in band concerts because of 
the suggestion of some member of the band. Several 
bands give a spring concert, called the Senior Concert, 
in which the numbers are picked and the program ar- 
ranged by the senior members of the band. Maybe it 
would be wise to include programs during the year, 
which are planned by other members of the band, not 
necessarily seniors. Many bands also have a committee 
which draws up a list of working conditions and rules 
for general procedures. The children are old enough to 
realize the conditions needed to attain good results and 
will impose them if given the responsibility. We can 
probably do much more in this entire field of teacher- 
pupil planning as we learn more about it and as we have 
more practice in the technique of it. 

Progressive educators generally state that the main 
aim of music in a progressive school should be music 
appreciation, which in many cases is a very ambiguous 
term. They base this claim on that well-known fact that 
many of the students do not use their music outside of 
school, and very, very few use it in the technical way in 
which it is taught. They suggest that we should set up 
standards, particularly for listening, so that in later years 
they will choose to listen to that music which is con- 
sidered desirable. They suggest listening and general 
singing activities for the great majority of students that 
attend school. One argument with this statement is that 
we must maintain certain standards of achievement. A 
band director wouldn’t dare appear in public with a 
group unless it did come up to certain conventional 
standards. The students also enjoy playing pieces with 
a certain degree of proficiency. However, we have to 
use a little common sense about the degree of proficiency 
that we desire. 

It would be a wonderful experience if we could get 
every high school graduate to have a genuine apprecia- 
tion for music during the twelve years of his schooling. 
In our zeal to appeal to the masses, however, we must 
not forget the talented student. In the past we were 
accused of giving too much attention to the talented, and 
today we sometimes do not give him enough attention. 
Progressive band directors try to do this through en- 
sembles and solo work for the more gifted pupils. How- 
ever, we should not exclude the less talented and should 
have ensembles for all levels of student achievement. 

Much more work has to be done by music educators in 
determining what should be the content of the school 
music course or our function will be taken over by some 
other agency. There is, no doubt, much need for general 
music education on all levels, with appreciation as the 
main objective. 

Progressive educators further state that we should 
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stress the creative aspect of music more and do away 
with much of the drill which has been a part of music 
teaching in the past. One of the main difficulties here is 
in the lack of trained teachers to carry on these activities. 

We all see the need for this creative aspect, and prob- 
ably most of us have fallen down considerably in this 
respect. In the instrumental field, the use of student 
directors might be classified as a creative activity. We 
must explore the possibilities of this field and carry on 
creative activities in all levels. Too often creative music 
is considered a part of elementary school work’ and the 
secondary schools aren’t expected to do anything about 
it. We can dco more in the field of arranging and com- 
posing in the high school groups by high school students. 
There is no reason why a talented clarinet player couldn’t 
arrange numbers for clarinet quartet. In all creative 
work, we should not judge by adult standards but by the 
children’s standards. In this way we will not pass over 
some work as insignificant when judged by our stand- 
ards, which is in reality of real significance to the stu- 
dent. 

Progressive education has, directly or indirectly, been 
responsible for improvements in the field of evaluation. 
The trend seems to be away from marks to the use of 
anecdotal letters, or from objective to subjective mark- 
ing. We get closer cooperation from the home when 
parents understand the progress and problems of their 
children, and the children are interested also in finding 
cut their weaknesses. They know from their position in 
the band how they compare with other players in tech- 
nical ability so it is rather senseless to use that as a 
marking standard. In instrumental groups we should 
take advantage of the opportunity to mark soci&’l be- 
havior, which is more noticeable than in some other 
areas. Leadership, cooperation, dependability also can 
be evaluated through participation in the group activity. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that I believe in the basic 
concepts of progressive education and try to practice 
them as much as possible. I can see no other philosophy 
which is in closer agreement with the democratic educa- 
tional principles which most of us profess. We must 
not, however, be satisfied with calling ourselves pro- 
gressives and thinking that we are doing as good a job 
as is possible. It is only through constant re-evaluation 
that we will improve our teaching. Music definitely has 
a place in the progressive school and we as music edu- 
cators must constantly re-define our program and gear 
it more to the basic concept of progressive education— 
emphasis on the learner. 





MUSIC LISTS 


Graded music lists, published by the National School Band, 
Orchestra and Vocal Associaticn. Titles chosen from catalogs 
of all publishers represent a sampling of available material suit- 
able for contest use. The pamphlets are intended to supply sug- 
gentions for music selection committees, and to serve as guides 
y indicating type and grade of material. 

tNote: In addition to the following lists available for the 
1948-49 season, revised lists for band, chorus, orchestra and 
15494 orchestra are in preparation for publication September 


Instrumental Ensembles—woodwind, brass, string, mixed. 1948, 
Graded. 40 pp. $1.00 

Instrumental and Vocal Solos. 1948-49. Graded. 24 pp. 75c. 
Band, Orchestra, String Orchestra, Chorus, Instrumental En- 
sembles. 1946-47. Graded. 32 pp. 50c. (Supplementing the 
music lists in the 1943 NSBOVA “Manual,” which is out of 
print and will not be reprinted. This pamphlet will be made 
available until the revised band, orchestra and chorus lists above 
referred to are published.) 





























in Tune? 


B. H. WALKER 






tune. Some conductors seem to ignore tuning and 
intonation and permit pupils to practice on untuned 
instruments. Others spend half of each rehearsal in 
tuning. There should be a happy medium. Band play- 
ers are greatly handicapped until they learn to tune their 
instruments. If the conductor will show them the im- 
portance of tuning, they will study and practice tuning 
as gladly as they will any other exercise. 

Questions often asked are, “How early should players 
be taught to tune?” and “How long should it take to 
tune?” My answers are, “As early as you can get your 
players to do so” and “As quickly as it may accurately be 
done.” Many band conductors permit their players to play 
out of tune, make those playing out of tune stop playing 
in the middle of a rehearsal, or else waste their time on all 
sorts of so-called ear training devices. Many teachers 
omit teaching the one thing that will aid them to make 
pure harmony. 

The method I suggest is that of teaching each player 
to hear, recognize and eliminate beats. He should be so 
conscious of beats as to be able to count these beats per 
second, if necessary. Of course, a fairly accurate sense 
of pitch, or training in sight singing and dictation 
courses, as taught in public schools and conservatories, 
may be helpful in measuring or hearing intervals, or in 
sight reading. However, this is usually insufficient in 
teaching the player to play in perfect tune with the other 
members of the organization. By intonation and tuning 
I am speaking of not only being able to play the right 
note (the approximate interval of our musical scale) but 
the ability to play the note in exact tune with the tuning 
fork or bell. The players’ sense of pitch should enable 
them to tune their instruments or to play within a quarter 
of a tune of the correct pitch, just by listening to or com- 
paring the tones. If they have this much sense of pitch 
(and ninety per cent of the players have if they know 
how and for what to listen) they can be trained to play 
an instrument in tune in the band or orchestra. 

When two or more tones by different instruments are 
made to sound just alike it is because they are produced 
by exactly the same number of vibrations per second. 
This is called a “unison.” <A perfect unison is the first 
thing a pupil should be taught to recognize. The second 
step is to recognize the perfect concord of tones of dif- 
ferent pitches properly distant from each other. These 
two are the “most important steps in ear training”* but 
they are the ones usually left to chance or are ignored 
altogether. The third step is to remember correct dis- 


(Cine INTONATION means singing or playing in 


* Maddy, h, and Giddin T. P. Instrumental Technique for Or- 
chestra dy, Ps Cincinnati: Willis Music Co., 1926. oe 
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Does Your Band Play 








ADJUDICATORS and others who do much 
listening to amateur bands develop many head- 
aches because of the faulty intonation that mars 
otherwise commendable performances. For that 
matter, intonation of orchestras and choirs is 
also frequently “standing in de need ob prayer.” 
The author of this article gives a leaf from his 
own experience in training his band to play 

in tune. 


tances or intervals. This last step is the one that teachers 
often drill on first. I admit this step is necessary, but 
without a positive knowledge of the first two steps, all 
the work on distances and intervals will be insufficient 
because it will never be completely accurate. By first 
gaining the ability to tell exactly whether tones are in 
perfect unison or harmony, the band musician has a 
check always at hand to tell whether he has the exact dis- 
tance or interval. There are a number of students who 
hear unisons and concords, who can gage distances and 
only have to analyze how they do it. These are the few 
who are said to have a “good sense of pitch.” Many 
times these few are the only ones who are told by band 
directors to study music, and all others are discouraged, 
Many more can learn to do the same thing and develop 
accurate ears if they are trained properly. In fact, those 
who cannot learn are very few. The music should be 
very slow and smooth at first, and easy enough so as to 
leave most of the player’s attention to intonation alone. 

Teach all the members of the band to hear beats. An 
instrument called the “Omiter” is useful but expensive. 
If the conductor is a piano tuner, or knows a little about 
it, he may easily teach it to his band members. If he is 
not, he should first learn the art himself. Open the front 
of a piano and stop one of the three wires of a key near 
the middle of the instrument with a piece of rubber and 
loosen one of the wires with a tuning wrench. Now 
strike the key and have all players listen to the “tones,” 
“pulsations” or “beats.” Explain to them that if one 
tone sounded has 440 vibrations per second and another 
is sounded with 439 vibrations, the combination tone will 
die away once in each second, making a variation in the 
power of the tone once in each second, and resulting in 
the “beats” produced by the hit and miss of the sound 
waves. The same thing which happens in music to 
cause beats also happens when a group of people are 
marching in a straight single line, and every other per- 
son marches out of step, resulting in a weaving line of 
marchers on each step. As the loosened string is pulled 
up the beats will become slower and slower and eventu- 
ally disappear. The tone becomes smooth and as clear 
as that of a tone produced on a bell or tuning fork. This 
is the test to determine if the unison is perfect. Demon- 
strate with very slow beats at first and have each member 
of the band count or indicate with the motion of his hand 
the speed of the beats as he hears them. Then ask 
him to imitate the sound and speed of the beat with 
his voice. Closing the eyes usually increases listening and 
concentrating powers. Nearly all of the players will learn 
to hear and imitate these tones if this study is continued 
for a few minutes each day. For the ones who continue 
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to have trouble, spend some time privately on this study 
and then tell them to practice at home. On many pianos 
there will be several notes in which the unisons will be 
out of tune and practice can be done on these notes with- 
out the use of the tuning wrench. After all the band 
members are able to recognize these beats on piano 
strings, you may take two trombone, baritone or bass 
players and have them play the same note and practice 
eliminating all the beats. Two tubas are excellent for 
this study as the beats are easily counted on the big 
tones of a tuba. Then proceed with the same practice 
but substitute the perfect fifths for practice. For 
example, have one trombone play bass clef third line 
F and another trombone play C first space above and 
eliminate the beats. Repeat this process using the perfect 
fourth and then the major third. Teach every player to 
eliminate these beats when he plays a unison or some 
chord tone with another instrument. Little of the re- 
hearsal time should be taken for this, but you may use 
about five minutes of each of the first few rehearsals, 
then use about one fourth of each private lesson or 
group lesson until the player’s ear is well developed. 

Here I would like to mention that all band instruments, 
as well as all pianos, are built out of tune mechanically. 
Further, any wind instrument has tendency to be flat 
when cold and should be thoroughly warmed up before 
testing. Pitch of reed instruments is greatly affected by 
the strength of the reed used. A soft, flabby reed tends 
to flatten on upper notes while a very stiff reed tends to 
sharpen the pitch, especially in the throat register. The 
lay (facing) of the mouthpiece also greatly affects the 
intonation of the reed instrument. Faultily constructed 
vent holes may cause poor intonation. 

It is impossible to purchase a brass instrument that is 
in perfect tune. Intonation, in any valve instrument at 
its best, is a compromise. Certain tones are a little sharp 
and others a little flat. If the manufacturer raised the 
pitch of the flat tones, the sharp ones would be still 
higher in pitch, and vice versa. In order to play the 
brass instruments more nearly in tune, it is important 
that each performer learn what tones are out of tune on 
his instrument and make necessary adjustments of these 
tones by humoring the tones with the breath and use of 
the lips. To raise the pitch of a flat tone, use more breath 
and direct the column of air upward. Slightly contract 
lips and raise the cheek muscles as well as the back of 
the tongue and roll the red of the lips slightly inward. 
To flatten a note that is too sharp, follow the opposite 
procedure to these instructions. When the lips of any 


wind player become tired, his tone is apt to become flat, 
but inadequate breath support is the greatest cause of 
playing flat. After testing an instrument chromatically 
with a streptometer (Conn pitch instrument), mark the 
sharp notes with an arrow pointing up and the flat ones 
with an arrow pointing down, have the owner memorize 
those “wolf” tones and make a practice of marking the 
notes on the music with arrows to help remind him of 
the faulty tones on his instrument. 

By this time your organization should be “beat con- 
scious,” not only of the tones of the piano, but also those 
of their own instruments. 

Use slow, whole-tone unison exercises, playing scale 
tones eight counts each or longer. If the unison is per- 
fect, proceed to the next measures until you hear a note 
combination in which there are some beats. The instant 
you hear a faulty unison, bring your baton to the sign of 
a hold, place your left hand to your ear and wait until 
the unison is perfect. When it is, remove your hand 
from your ear and nod to your players as a sign of your 
satisfaction and start beating again with your baton as 
the sign to proceed playing. If, when you are holding 
the “intonation holds,” the unison continues to be out of 
tune, stop the players one at a time until you find the 
ones who are playing out of tune; then cue the players 
back in one at a time, making each eliminate the beats. 
Later, when all are able to play unison scales and exer- 
cises in both whole, half and quarter notes, take up a 
similar procedure in study of various chords, beginning 
with double whole-notes and later the whole, halves, and 
quarters. By practicing in this way the players will soon 
get so sensitive to perfect intonation that they will tol- 
erate nothing else. They will also become so expert at 
remembering the sound of exact intervals and how they 
are made that they will need to do very little pitch chang- 
ing on the same note. This is possible because the ear, 
mind and muscles, in the coordination of playing a given 
tone, will become automatic and they will be able to hit 
the exact interval without having to slide around for it. 

Players will gain so much speed at this that with a 
few years’ training they will be able to play fast, tech- 
nical numbers with fine intonation. This will also make 
the teaching of solfeggio or dictation much easier and 
less of this type of study will be necessary. 

As a result of the foregoing training, the student 
should: (1) learn the mechanical shortcomings of his 
instrument, (2) learn to distinguish which tones are 
most out of tune, and (3) develop the habit of compen- 
sating to correct faulty pitch. 





Business Handbook 


ONE of the important contributions of the Music Edu- 
cation Exhibitors Association to the school music teacher 
is the Business Handbook of Music Education. Journal 
readers will be interested to know that the Fourth Edition 
of the Handbook has been exhausted and that the Ex- 
hititors Association is preparing a Fifth Edition. Music 
teachers will find the new edition a valuable source of 
information in helping with daily business problems re- 
lating to the materials and services supplied by the firms 
who are members of the Music Education Exhibitors As- 
sociation. Readers will find in the Handbook a directory 





of Music Education 


of those firms. Copies of the Handbook may be obtained 
by addressing Music Education Exhibitors Association, 64 
East Jackson Blvd., Suite 840, Chicago 4, Illinois. Firms 
that are not members of the MEEA at present and who 
wish to become members and exhibit at the forthcoming 
conferences should write immediately to Karl Bradley, 
sec.-treas. MEEA, Edwin H. Morris & Co., Inc., 1619 
Broadway, New York 19, New York. Advance re- 
quests for copies may also be sent to Mr. Bradley. 
(Free to active and student members of MENC.) De- 
livery early in January is anticipated. 
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Music and Music Education 


in Sweden 


YNGVE HAREN 


matter of reforms in the social field. Also in the 

national cultural life there has been strong activity 
in Sweden during the last two decades and interest is 
concentrated upon a revision of the school system—edu- 
cation in elementary and secondary schools—with a 
rather evident orientation to American and English 
methods. 

This progressive activity was not reduced during the 
war, both the national government and local authorities 
considering support of activity on the cultural frontier 
especially important even during those critical years. 

Advances have also been noticeable in the field of 
music appreciation and education in music, which, since 
about ten years before the war, received new impetus. 

in order to get the measure of the musical standard 
in the country we have to consider the professional con- 
cert activity as well as the interest in musical activity 
among the people in general. In this aspect, as in many 
others, there is an obvious difference between the situa- 
tion in the big cities and that in small cities and rural 
districts. In big cities there is, as a rule, audience 
enough for attracting native and foreign artists. There 
is often instrumental and vocal talent for founding con- 
cert orchestras and choirs. 

Stockholm has a Royal Opera, and the orchestra and 
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HERE is another “Hands Across the Sea” 

article that will interest everyone concerned 

with music education, both in the United States 
and foreign lands. 


chorus of the Concert Society. The Opera gives per- 
formances nearly every day and the Concert Society 
gave, during the season 1944-45, about 75 concerts. The 
interest in these performances is great, and nearly all 
seats are subscribed. 

Many other cities have orchestras with regular con. 
cert activities supported by the national or municipal 
government. These include: Gothenburg, Malm6, Norr- 
képing, Halsingborg and Gavle. The government gives 
support to orchestras through an organization of or- 
chestral associations. Certain qualifications are re- 
quired for securing such government support. 

In cities with large military camps there are as a rule 
military bands. Their influence on the musical life of 
the neighborhood has not been very strong, but they 
often contribute instrumentalists to the amateur or- 
chestras in the cities. And, of course, they afford an 
oppurtunity for talented boys to get a basic music edu- 
cation. 

Vocal music has old traditions in Sweden. There are 
male choruses and mixed choirs. Most groups belong 
to one of the national choir organizations: The General 
Singers Confederation, The Student Singers Confedera- 
tion, and The Swedish Choir Confederation, the last 
being for mixed choirs. Church choirs in some of the 
churches in Stockholm and a few other cities participate 
in the service every Sunday, but as a rule they sing 
only at certain festivals of the church year such as 
Christmas and Easter. 

Sweden has a school system which is among the most 
effective in the world in elementary and secondary 
school education. And music has a place in all the 
grades of the elementary schools, and there is music in 
the junior and senior high schools. In the school his- 
tory of more than 100 years, music has been a very un- 
important subject, and the music activity in schools was, 
prior to the current reforms, very negligible. Very often 
several classes were taught together. I remember from 
my own high school time how we met in the singing 
room once a week, one hundred boys interested in every- 
thing—but singing. We used to eat chalk to escape 
singing. It was not easy for the teacher to impart 
something of the spirit of music during such circum- 
stances. 

To get an idea about what has happened in the world 
of music in Sweden during the last fifteen or twenty 
years, it is necessary to know a little about the situa- 
tion before this time. Music teachers in the high 
schools were not educated to teach music, they were 
musicians. And I am quite sure that their classes in 





This article is reprinted from the June 1947 issue of The American Swedish 
Monthly by kind permission of the editor, who also graciously consented to 
the use of the accompanying cuts. 
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singing were a real bore for many of them. They 
got their examination in music at the Royal Academy 
of Music in Stockholm, the only institution which gives 
certificates for teaching music in schools. The exami- 
nation was based upon the idea that the first and only 
requirement for a teacher in music was being a musician, 
perfectly equipped in musical skills—an artist. When 
they started teaching they had, as a rule, no experience 
in theory or practical teaching methods. 

This way of looking at music as an art had a very 
unfortunate influence upon teaching music or singing 
in the elementary schools. Teachers were of the opinion 
that they could not be music educators if they were not 
themselves trained musicians. The state supervisors 
seldom asked for results and perhaps did not expect 
any results, and nobody cared for what is known as 
“theory of music.” 

Of course there were teachers in high schools and 
elementary schools doing very good work in music, as 
well as good amateur orchestras and choirs with good 
conductors—but in general the situation was not pro- 
gressive. 

This is the musical situation in Sweden as it has been 
and was during the first decades of this century. 


+ 


But today the situation is entirely changed. Not to 
the extent that the Swedish people of today are all 
singing or playing instruments. No, the way to musical 
achievement is too long for that. But there has been a 
general change of heart about music. People are anxious 
to give their children what they now find is a lack in 
their own education. Young people discuss musicians, 
composers, and compositions with great knowledge of 
the subject. Knowing something about music, studying 
music as a hobby, joining a music group, has become 
something very modern. There is real interest in 
music, and it is a broad interest, which you will find all 
over the country. In the face of the task of meeting, 
taking care of, and strengthening this interest, new life 
came into old organizations in music and new organiza- 
tions were founded. 

Among these new organizations are The Association 
Music Week, and The Association of Music Advance- 
ment. The former arranges one music week every 
year, simultaneously for the whole country, at which time 
orchestras, choirs, music associations and schools are 
encouraged to a joint activity. This is done through 
concerts in public places, factories and homes, through 
lectures and demonstrations in music and performances 
for children and music films in schools—everything in 
order to stimulate individual participation in music ac- 
tivities or studies in music. 

The Association of Music Advancement turned to 
matured youth and to adults with courses called: “How 
to Listen to Music.” They place music education on 
a high level with symphonies, concertos, and other 
classical forms. But they employ popular methods. 
These courses can not give deep knowledge of music, 


é but people learn to recognize music and composers. I 
think this leads to a very important thing—the satis- 


faction and joy of knowing. In Sweden, competitions 
on recognizing music are appreciated entertainment in 
societies and social evenings. Such competitions are 
also often arranged by the Swedish radio, which de- 
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Children pictured here and on facing page are receiving 
their elementary education in the school of music 
at the Nacka school in suburban Stockholm. 


votes much attention to music education through courses, 
lectures and demonstrations. 

The University of Stockholm has organized a music 
department giving courses in pedagogics, teaching meth- 
ods, music appreciation, etc., for teachers working in 
the field. In many provinces societies have been 
founded for the purpose of affording music instruction 
in rural districts. These societies are now collaborating 
in order to solve common problems, such as training of 
music teachers for this special task, and establishing a 
library of music literature for orchestras, choir and 
other performing bodies. These societies are often 
supported by the provincial authorities. 

Many industrial plants have educational programs for 
their employees and music is often included. There are 
factories which pay instructors for orchestra and choir, 
and offer instruments, literature and music lessons for 
interested employees. 

This broad interest in music has caused a strong need 
for music instruction. Private instruction in instru- 
mental music had, of course, been available before— 
mostly piano and violin. These private teachers have 
now been organized in associations, which arranged 
courses for their members in teaching techniques and 
pedagogics in order to raise the standard. Certain re- 
quirements were agreed upon for membership in in- 
strumental teachers associations in order to drive from 
the field those who were giving piano lessons at sub- 
normal rates. 

There appeared a demand for a more modern educa- 
tion of music teachers. The Royal Academy of Music, 
which was responsible for this point, had to consider 
the new situation. In the examination of music teach- 
ers, pedagogics and practical experience in teaching are 
now required. At present there are many young, modern 
and progressive music teachers in high schools and in 
the upper grades of the elementary schools taking care 
of vocal as well as instrumental music. Stockholm last 
year appointed two prominent music teachers to super- 
vise music in the lower grades of the elementary schools. 

In the fall of 1946 the government appointed the 
first professor in music (music history) outside the 
Royal Academy of Music. It was at the University of 
Uppsala. 

A proof of the broad orientation to the interest in 
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music is the activity in instrumental music which dur- 
ing the last ten years has prevailed in elementary 
schools. There is little room for instrumental music in 
the curriculum of the elementary schools, but nothing 
can prevent school authorities from arranging voluntary 
instrumental teaching outside of the regular school time. 
And that is what has been done. On initiative of inter- 
ested teachers, school authorities, music societies, etc., 
there is now instrumental music in a large number of 
cities, suburbs, country towns and communities all over 
the country. 

The interest in singing in the elementary schools is 
also increasing, but it will take many years to make 
teachers more generally prepared for the task. Teachers 
working in the field are given summer courses in music 
and the education in music at teacher training colleges 
is going to be revised. 

There is a long way to go before music in Sweden 
will have the place in the educational system and in the 
hearts of the people it should have. Literature for 
choirs, schools, students’ orchestras and teachers is 
needed; and new methods and materials of teaching 
will be required. 

Sweden is anxious to make contacts with, and learn 
of the experiences of other countries. Last summer 
music educators from the Scandanavian countries met 
in Copenhagen to exchange ideas and experiences, and 
this year teachers in charge of school music are studying 
in the United States and England. 


+ 


I enrolled at Columbia University and its Teachers 
College during the winter semester 1946-47 for studies 
and observation relating to the training of music teach- 
ers. I visited elementary schools and high schools in 
New York and some of the other Eastern states, as 
well as in the Middle West, and in the West. 

I gained a strong impression of the natural approach 
to music which is characteristic of elementary and sec- 
ondary school education in music. To develop an in- 
terest in music, to encourage children to play and sing 
and enjoy music, seems to me the basic idea in music 
education in American schools. It is certainly the most 
important condition and prerequisite for further studies 
in music. Knowledge of music through experience in 
many kinds of musical activities in the regular music 
hours at school have opened possibilities for new teach- 


ing methods. Students are encouraged to explore their 
instruments themselves and to try their creative power 
in music. Knowledge of music through experience in 
music is another basic principle in American music 
education. 

Without any doubt the United States has become the 
leading country in the field of music education. The 
main factors that have brought it into this position | 
would classify as follows: 

(1) American music education has a staff of scien- 
tists trying to define the process of learning in music 
and to apply to music education experiences from the 
general field of education. 

(2) There is organized collaboration between teachers 
connected with music education at different levels. At 
annual meetings all over the country the university pro- 
fessor and the elementary music teacher exchange ex- 
periences and discuss methods and ideas. I attended 
three meetings of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference—a personal, intimate meeting in Seattle, a 
creative meeting in Salt Lake City, and a concrete, practi- 
cal one in Indianapolis, and I obtained a strong im- 
pression of this organization and its contribution to 
the advancement of school music. 

When leaving America I will take back with me to 
my music school and my country many suggestions, ex- 
periences, ideas, and workable examples of good teaching 
with good results. The standard and quality of junior 
and senior high school bands and orchestras are amazing. 
Perhaps the standard is sometimes too high. We must 
not forget the broad, social purpose of our music ed- 
ucational program as being our strongest argument in 
the fight for more space and more money for school 
music. 

The United States is a large country and of course 
it is difficult to create an educational program applicable 
to large cities and rural districts alike, and many prob- 
lems remain to,be solved. 

Singing in American schools was a real surprise. 1 
did not know and did not expect that your efforts to 
keep singing tradition alive here were so strong and 
successful. 

I am grateful to American music educators all over 
the country for their kindness and interest in me as a 
very simple representative of a small country. I know 
they would show the same interest in any representative 
from any country. International cooperation is a part 
of the program of the American music educators. 





Room Reservations for the 1949 Division Conventions 


Requests for sleeping room reservations for the MENC 1949 Division Con- 
ventions should be addressed to Convention Housing Chairmen as listed below: 


Eastern—Baltimore, Maryland, March 7-9. Wendell E. 
Dunn, Principal, Forest Park High School, Baltimore. 

North Central—Davenport, Iowa, March 17-19. Murray 
Martin, Principal, J. B. Young Junior High School, Daven- 
port. : 

Northwest—Portland, Oregon, March 30-April 2. Leslie 
M. Chase, 1904 S. W. Park, Portland. 


California-Western—Sacramento, California, April 10-13. 
H. A. Applequist, c/o Sacramento City Unified School Dis- 
trict, P. O. Box 2271, Sacramento. 

Southwestern—Colorado Springs, Colorado, April 20-23. 
Kenneth R, Card, Chamber of Commerce, Colorado Springs. 

Southern—Tampa, Florida, April 27-30. A. K. Dickinson, 
P. O. Box 420, Tampa. 
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Promoting a Better Elementary 


Music Program 


GLENN GILDERSLEEVE 


of a cooperative responsibility of the home, the 

school and the community. Active leadership for 
such education comes from the school staff, parents, com- 
munity leaders and children. It includes planning for 
the pre-school years, the out-of-school hours, the vacation 
months, as well as the regular activities of each class- 
room. It is based on the belief that education is most 
effective when centered on the child growing up in the 
culture of his community. It develops the children’s 
knowledge and understanding of the relationship between 
personal and community music activities. It compares 
these with the activities and uses of music by individuals 
in other communities and. environments throughout the 
state, nation and the world. It selects and organizes the 
subject matter which is needed for this purpose and 
which is appropriate to the growth levels of the children 
using it and those teaching it. Its criterion for success 
in our democratic society is the optimum development for 
all the children always in terms of the capacities and 
background of each child. In this the powers of each 
teacher and the types of materials and teacher aids which 
the school and community is willing to furnish is a prac- 
tical consideration. 

Does a good elementary school music program sell 
itself? No. Music is part of a modern elementary school 
offering for which a sound program of public relations 
and interpretation is always necessary. The public which 
supports the school is not confined entirely to the limits 
of a school system. Powerful public sentiment is re- 
quired to overcome the resistance exerted by groups 
with vested interests. Keeping the public informed is 
the most effective means of getting support for a modern 
program of education, of initiating local policies as well 
as state and national legislation. The school must dem- 
onstrate and interpret how the music instruction serves 
children’s needs as well as meeting community require- 
ments. 

This information can be presented in connection with 
public programs for professional, lay, county, civic and 
State groups. Also, it can be presented through the 
radio, press, movies, posters, exhibits, etc., which, in 
addition to presenting the values of elementary music, 
set forth need of facilities, equipment, space and teachers. 
In many smaller places the band has eclipsed the elemen- 
tary music program because of a better public relations 
program and a better method of setting forth its specific 
needs. 

In backward communities where music has not become 
a recognized school subject, many of these same pro- 
cedures are necessary in order that people can be made 
aware of the gaps and weaknesses in their elementary 
school program. Without such types of advanced pub- 
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ON May 20-22 there was held at the U. S. 
Office of Education a conference on the subject 
of “Leadership in Elementary Education.” This 
Conference was attended by representatives of 
some fifty national organizations which have 
active programs in elementary education, some 
subject-matter groups, and others general edu- 
cation and lay groups. Each subject-matter 
representative was asked to prepare a report 
for the group he represented in which he would 
attempt to apply certain points made to his 
particular field. Mr. Gildersleeve represented 
the MENC. The following is his report of the 
conference as it can apply to music education 
in the elementary school. 


licity music in these schools will not become a reality. 

What are some of the necessary steps in working 
together for securing better elementary music in our 
schools? Planning at local, state, and national levels is 
the most important step. 

Our national organization should encourage local and 
state planning but should not attempt to dominate it. In 
order to give specific help, several suggestive patterns 
may be furnished local groups. The national organiza- 
tion should avoid sending only one such pattern. 

Who takes the leadership in calling local groups to- 
gether? Is it the Principal, the County Superintendent, 
the Board of Education, the PTA or the Chamber of 
Commerce? Communities differ, of course, but when 
an outside organization such as the State Music Edu- 
cators Association approaches a local community, the 
first approach should be made through the school ad- 
ministrator. If no response comes from him the organi- 
zation would be justified in approaching influential citi- 
zens or civic organizations outside the school. 

Implementing elementary music in local schools and 
communities is another vital requirement. Classroom 
teachers should be brought into the planning of the ele- 
mentary school music program to a greater extent than 
is now the practice. Music will be taught effectively by 
grade teachers when they believe it is important for chil- 
dren and when they have learned to enjoy teaching it 
sufficiently well so that they present it enthusiastically. 
“Where there is a will, there is a way” is one of the im- 
portant maxims to remember when planning a program 
of music to be taught by the grade teacher. That is why 
each teacher should be given the freedom to indicate the 
things she feels she can do most effectively in music 
teaching. After a grade teacher has caught the enthusi- 
asm for music teaching and has acquired power in teach- 
ing it, she can often use music for serving the individual 
needs of pupils more effectively than the specialist and 
can make these values of music more apparent to parents. 

In fact, parents should be asked to participate in the 
planning of the elementary music program and time 
should be provided in the schedule for teachers to meet 
with parents for this purpose. In addition, individuals 
and community groups interested in music should be 
given opportunities to help plan and provide music pro- 
grams for elementary pupils. In this way parents come 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By Theodore F. Normann 








An indispensable volume for progressive supervisors and 
teachers. In keeping with modern educational trends, it develops 
its subject from a fundamental basis, and treats every phase of 
procedure with psychology, logic, and practical philosophy. The 
work of an authority, and set down in clear, understandable terms, 
this book is dedicated to high musical accomplishments among the 
students of our public schools. There are a number of illustrations, 
diagrams, etc. 


Chapter Headings: 
The Development of Instrumental Music in the United States 
The Director and His Work 
The Organization of Instrumental Music in the Elementary Grades 
The Organization of Instrumental Music in the Secondary Grades 
The Organization of Instrumental Music in the Community 
Class Teaching of Instruments 
Orchestras 
Bands 
Rehearsals 
The Stringed Instruments 
The Wood-Wind Instruments 
The Brass Instruments 


' The Percussion Instruments 


Price, Cloth Bound, $3.00 
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AN ANALYSIS 
OF VIOLIN PRACTICE 


By Louis J. Bostelmann 


This book emphasizes the rewards of systematic, well planned 
practice. It is the product of Mr. Bostelmann’s extended teaching 
experience, and leads to the correction of errors commonly noted 
in the average student's daily routine. Through careful diagnoses, 
the disastrous effects of these faults are brought out. The author 
then follows through with remedies which constantly have proven 
themselves in the teaching room. 

As a guide to the student's discovery of his own mistakes, or 
as an aid to young teachers in establishing the best practice rou- 
tines, here is a work of rare value. 


Chapter Headings: 

The Nature of Practice 
How to Practice 
Posture: The Correct use of the Body in Violin Playing © 
Bowing: Tone Production through Tone Control 
How to Acquire Bow Control 
Intonation 
Interpretation 
Rhythm 
Phrasing 
Analysis of Form 
Memorization 
Tempo 
Facility: Speed Based on Accuracy 
Chart of the Elements of Good Playing 

, Price, Cloth Bound, $1.25 
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to know firsthand the goals, policies and practices which 
should be in operation for music. They will be more 
willing to help, for example, with accompanying, the 
teaching of a folk dance, the making of costumes, or the 
raising of money for an electric phonograph and a li- 
brary of good records. 

Developing leadership in elementary music is the con- 
cern of more than one person, the administrator or the 
supervisor. It concerns more than one group, the State 
Music Educators Association, the State Department of 
Public Instruction, the Federated Music Club, the PTA 
or some civic organization. And as the program develops, 
leadership may pass from one individual to another or 
from one group to another. 

Leadership is a growth process. It takes place on the 
job. There are many opportunities to develop desirable 
qualities of leadership if they are looked for, recognized 
and used. Pupils learn best from other pupils. There- 
fore, pupil leadership should not be overlooked. Like- 





wise, classroom teachers often learn better from other 
teachers than from the music specialist. Having teachers 
observe each other’s work is one of the best ways of 
broadening their experiences and of stimulating them to 
do additional music study. Leadership is a process in 
which many share and contribute. The process brings 
to the surface the hidden talents and abilities of indi- 
viduals, pupils, teachers and parents. It encourages an 
open-mindedness toward experimentation which results 
in greater flexibility of the school program. Teachers 
who have learned to work together cooperatively in this 
way, bringing together child development and the subject 
matter of music, will tend to distrust the supervisor who 
comes to them with a finished course of study which he 
feels it his duty to enforce. At first the use of a cut- 
and-dried, stereotyped supervisory procedure may seem 
to be more effective, but in the long run it will result in 
less teacher growth and a less favorable attitude toward 
music by both pupils and teachers. 


And Why Not Music Contests? 


IRVIN P. MURPHY 


A New Mexico Superintendent casts his vote 

for student competitions—whether in debate, 

ciphering tests, spelling bees, music meets or 
athletic tournaments. 


is making a commendable effort to include musical 

instruction in every elementary classroom of the 
state. Can’t we do this in the same manner that we are 
accomplishing thorough instruction in the fundamentals 
of arithmetic? There are many good devices for moti- 
vating interest in arithmetic but none better than the drill 
provided in the Friday-afternoon ciphering match which 
selects the best arithmetic student in the room—perhaps 
the school, or town. 

Shouldn’t we be able to provide the same kind of 
stimulation, means of exhibition, and provision for the 
selection of a champion in elementary music? Or even 
one school’s chorus against another—or competition be- 
tween all of the orchestras of a district—or the choos- 
ing of a championship band? 

It is granted that the rating scale could not be as 
objective as a science test or a spelling “bee,” but what 
is less objective than our entire grading system or our 
personnel rating sheets on teacher efficiency and per- 
formance ? 

We have come a long way in music since Theodore 
Thomas; for that matter we have come a long way in 
arithmetic since 1800. At about that time, a progressive 
school teacher who had handled well the daily school 
curriculum of reading and writing conceived the idea that 
with the growing importance of America’s economic 
status there should be some addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and division in the curriculum. After one 
week of effort in that direction, however, the teacher 
was fired by the board of education on the grounds 
that the teacher was hired to teach the fundamentals 
and not to introduce “Fan tods.” Hardly anyone in this 


T HE New Mexico State Department of Education 





Norse: This article is taken from the prepared manuscript of an address 
delivered at the 1948 music clinic of the New Mexico Music Educators Asso- 
ciation. 
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day and time would agree with that board of education. 
Within a few years hardly anyone would disagree with 
the present program of the state board of education to 
have music become a fundamental in every classroom. 

May I suggest three ideas for consideration? 

(1) Music—like arithmetic—should be considered a part 
of the daily program, to be taught by the home-room teacher 
with or without the help of a supervisor. It is doubtful 
whether any subjects or activities which are merely EXTRA- 
curricular are worthy of inclusion in the program; but all 
co-curricular subjects should be given adequate considera- 
tion. Arithmetic and music are co-curricular. 

We don’t employ special teachers of arithmetic, reading 
and the other “fundamental” subjects; why should we employ 
special teachers for art, play, health, or music! We don’t 
expect teachers to be Einsteins in order to teach arithmetic 
nor Sousas to teach music. 

(2) Music—like arithmetic—must be financed by budgetary 
appropriation so that sufficient personnel, materials, and 
equipment are available. We wouldn’t think of charging a 
student to “take” science, social science, or arithmetic, but 
we prevent their taking advanced forms of music by re- 
quiring them to buy uniforms, instruments, and to find ways 
of attending music meetings in other towns (the occasions 
for sending representatives in English for debate or social 
science for essay contests are just as important but less 
frequent). 

(3) Music—like arithmetic—needs contests as the exhi- 
bitionary form of self-expression. 


In physical education we build good bodies, and the 
pragtical application of the more developed ones is a 
recognized program of competitive sports. Class plays 
class, school plays school, and city plays city—to the ex- 
treme satisfaction of students and parents alike, irrespec- 
tive of whether the contest results in a win or a loss. 
The winner in the basketball district goes on to the 
state tournament where a champion is declared (on an 
objective basis with subjective rating by officials), and 
“all-state” players are mentioned—to the satisfaction of 
their mates and “also rans.” 

Competition is an underlying principle of American 
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CHRISTMAS Compiled and Arranged by Ruth Heller 


its Carols, Customs and unique book. Over 75 carols from many countries 
Legends Tene are included — all the familiar ones plus many not 

: i well known and some quite uncommon. Authentic 
information about origins of customs, traditions, and 
symbols is given; legends are retold. The arrange- 
ments are for mixed voice or unison singing. Beau- 
tiful symbolic cover in full color. Price: 60c 


Christmas will be even more 
joyful and meaningful than 
ever with the many beautiful 
carols and interesting infor- 
mation contained in this 





Compiled and Edited by Walter E. Buszin 


motets, anthems, chorales, and sacred choruses 
from oratorios, all for mixed voices. You will 
find it a source of excellent material for church 
services throughout the year or for high school 
or college choir concert programs. Price: 75c 


CHORAL MUSIC 


Through the Centuries 

Some of the truly great masters of § (Ra Acauee 
choral song are represented in this 
carefully prepared book. Included 
are numbers from the German, 
Italian and English schools — 


Arranged by Haydn Morgan 
SONGS FOR 


YOUNG GLEEMEN 


Especially for the junior high school boys’ 
glee club. Every one of the 32 songs ap- 
peal! Arrangements are for unchanged, 
changing and changed voices — unison, 


two-, three-, and four-part. Assignment 
of parts is suggested for each song. The 
an ae changing voice group is given as much 
opportunity as the other groups, a feature 
seldom found. A book your boys will 
enjoy! Price: 60c 


CHORUSES FOR GLEEMEN ae Choruses for Gleemen Arranged by Haydn Morgan 


arrangements, the majority are 
songs not heretofore available 
for male voices. Your choral 
work will advance through use 
of this book! Price: 60c 


Over 30 male choruses equally desirable for the 
beginning senior high school glee club or the ma- 77 —_—a 
ture group. Settings are for unison, two-, three-, ‘ 
and four-part. In looking over the contents, you 
will find good variety; some are favorites in new 


IT'S FUN TO SING 


Children acquire a firm foundation in sight singing 
through the attractive songs presented. Included is a 
complete, easy-to-follow procedure. Both method and 
material have been proved successful through actual use 
under ordinary classroom conditions. Within a year 


By Edna M. Ruff 


your young folk will have 
learned the four pattern 
songs and sung at sight 
most, if not all, of the other 
88 songs. Attractively il- 
lustrated. Price: 50c 


These excellent new books have been available only a short time. Perhaps 
you haven’t examined them. Any one or all will be sent on approval to 
music educators. When you request them, please mention your position. 





arvae & McCREARY COMPANY * Publishers of Better Music * 434 South Wabash Ave. * CHICAGO 5 
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@ Rhythms 
Listening 
Singing 

Folk Songs 
Christmas Songs 
Singing Games 
Indian Music 
Rhythm Bands 
Patriotic Songs 


RCA VICTOR 


RECORD LIBRARY 


for Elementary Schools 


e An outstanding feature of this Elementary Record 
Library is the complete set of Teaching Notes which ac- 
companies each album. The Notes were written by promi- 
nent music educators and offer valuable suggestions for 
the use of each of the 370 compositions in the Library. 

This basic record library, composed of classical, mod- 
ern and contemporary music, was selected and organized 
for teachers by leading authorities in the field of educa- 
tional music. It enriches the curriculum . . . simplifies 
the teaching and learning of music . . . in grades one 
through six. 

Records are non-breakable and long-wearing. The com- 
plete library is a practical and economical buy for every 
school. Write for free descriptive booklet on RCA Victor 
Record Library for Elementary Schools. 


EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT 


RCA VICTOR #8 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA - CAMDEN, W. J. 
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for the classroom 


For the Music Room. Senior Model 66ED— 
plays 12-inch or 10-inch records. Has “Golden 
Throat” tone system. “Silent Sapphire” pickup. 
Separate tone controls for bass and treble. Blond- 
finish walnut cabinet with closed back. 





For the Classroom. Victrola 63-E—low in price 
... tops in value! AC record player. Complete with 
built-in speaker. “Silent Sapphire” pickup. Room- 
sized volume. When raised to playing position, 
tone arm automatically turns on amplifier, motor 
and turn-table. Walnut plastic-finish case. 


There’s an RCA Victrola Phonograph 
to suit classroom needs 
“Victrola”—T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
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citizenship which we must keep alive. Why should not 
any and every school aspire to have the most outstanding 
team, class, speller, scientist, or band? Probably there 
is no school in the state which can be best in everything, 
but there is hardly a school which cannot be best in 
something. 

In basketball we provide a state championship. In 
football we flirt with a “mythical” championship. In 
band we prohibit a championship. Paradoxically we laud 
the moral and social values of cultural music and lament 





the “tail wagging the dog” in athletics. Why, by good 
school instruction and good school administration, can’t 
we embrace all curricular and co-curricular activities 
and see to it that they keep their relative and proper 
place in the entire picture of public education? 

And may the progressiveness of those early teachers 
who invented the ciphering match and the spelling “bee” 
smile down their blessings upon an “up and coming” 
public school system that builds a hearty spirit of com- 
petition in every American youth! 


MENC Welcomes These New Teachers 


AST YEAR there were more than 2700 members of 159 student 
seniors who have reported their acceptance of teaching 
chapters. The 416 persons in the following list are graduating 

positions, and have been welcomed into their professional or- 
ganization. The list of new active members, class of '48, has 
been alphabetized according to surnames, The former student 
chapter number is listed in parenthesis after each name, The 
present teaching address and type of position (abbreviated to 
save space) are also given. 


Mary L Adams (83) 1830 Martie a. Grand Rapids Mich, Elem Inst 
izetta Agnew (7) Barnwell S C, s Sup 

John A Akers (29) Lake Park — Mus Sup 

Robert Aldrich (39) Port Chester N Y, Mus Inst 

. Stanton Althause (51) Tom Quick Inn, Miltord Pa, Mus Sup 
fariann Alexander (49) Box 123, Saco Mont, Inst 

C Joseph Anderson (73) Royerton Ind, Mus Sup 

Doris E Anderson (56) Monroe Wash, Vocal Inst 

Edward D Anderson (14) 174 Orchard St, Ft Collins Colo, Vocal Inst 
Frances Anderson (83) 205 S Second St, Marshalltown Iowa, String Inst 
H. Leonard Anderson (35) Brooklyn Hotel, Brooklyn Iowa, Mus Inst 
Walter E Anderson (45) 299 S Market St, Hagerstown Ind, Mus Sup 
Shirley E Anthony (3) Schenectady N Y, Elem Mus Sup 

Milton D Asher (36) San Pedro H S, San Pedro Calif, B & O Inst 
George E Avery (108) Menlo School & Jr College, Menlo Park Calif 
Ernest M Azevedo (108) Ripon Calif, Mus Inst 


Frank F Bagniewsky (14) 219 W Main St, Springport Mich, Band Dir 

James G Bailey (80) H S, Franklinton La, Band Dir 

Frank W Baird (31) Univ of Colo, Boulder Colo, Assoc Band Dir 

Richard S Bame (10) Boardman Ohio, Mus Dir 

Robert G Banks (1) Karns City Pa, H S Mus Sup 

Louise Barber (41) Box 443, Williston S C, Mus Inst 

William J Barclay (95) 333 Third St, McFarland Calif, Mus Inst 

Betty Jane Barkis (54) Lincoln Elem School, Nickerson Kans, Mus Sup 

Mary Bates (82) Yamhill Ore, Mus Inst 

Audrey Baxter (112) Hume III, Mus Inst 

Marilyn P Beacom (39) Westover School, Middlebury Conn, Mus Inst 

Charles R Beals (100) Wakefield Jr H S, Tucson Ariz, Vocal Inst 

Joan C Beardsley (12) 1542 E St, San Bernardino Calif, Elem Inst 

Mary Ann Beldecos (21) 311 Pennell St, Chester Pa, Elem Inst 

Lois Benedict (36) 727 W 32nd St, Los Angeles Calif, Mus Inst 

Charlotte Bennett (30) Camp Point I[1l, Mus Inst 

Gloria Berry (14) H S, Gladwin Mich, Vocal Inst 

Ward L Bertholf, Jr (3) Box 191, Morristown N Y, Mus Sup 

Ross A Bierly (14) 8715-D Loch Bend Drive, Towson Md, H S Mus 

Martha Crumm = (99) Frederick Md, Instr Mus Inst 

Roy Bitzer (13) Durant Iowa, Mus Dir 

Lydia Bocchicchio (6) 6437 Dean St, Pittsburgh Pa, Mus Inst 

Mary Ellen Blalock (98) 1008 Dodge, Bedford Iowa, Mus Dir 

Charles Boodakian (17) 64 S Main St, Waterbury Vt, Mus Sup 

Ted W Booker (96) Ga State College for Women, Milledgeville Ga, 
Assoc Prof Ed 

Marjorie Botts (45) 5789 Rockville Rd, Idpls Ind, Elem Mus Inst 

George E Bowring, Jr (49) Libby Mont, Mus Sup 

Agnes Boyce (7) Box 132, Kershaw S C, Mus Inst 

Elaine Bradbury (17) Barre Town Vt, Elem Mus Sup 

Lesa Cook Brady (96) 2619 Bayshore Blvd, Tampa Fla, Mus Inst 

Raymond A Brandes (46) 529 E Morris St, Indianapolis Ind, Instr Inst 

Brennie Joyce Breck (89) 509 Grant, Holdgrege Nebr, H. S Vocal Inst 

Phyllis Bredah! (46) 336 Mechanic St, Jeffersonville Ind, Elem Mus Sup 

Ainslie Alice Bricker (6) Prince Frederick Md, H S Mus Inst 

John H Brierly (21) East Hempstead N Y, Instr Inst 

Virginia Brightup (14) 311 Logan St, Rockford Ill, Mus Inst 

Charles A Britsch (47) Box 93, Eldora Iowa, Vocal Inst 

Alma Dennis Brown (101) 404 Sixth Ave, Montgomery W Va, Mus Inst 

Ellen Louise Browne (45) P O Box 29, Brocton Ill, Mus Inst 

Marilyn A Buchanan (45) 1232 La Salle Ave, Beloit Wis, Vocal & 
String Inst 

Robert W Buggert (31) Univ of Wichita (Kans), Assoc Prof Mus Ed 

Burtis L Burow (31) H S, Waverly Iowa, Band Inst 

F Mydell S Burwell (31) 612 Otis P! NW, Washington Mus Inst 

Mary Ursula Buxton (147) Box 301, Bradner Ohio, Mus Dir 

Cleta Buzicky (35) 610 First Ave, Ackley Iowa, Vocal Inst 


Marjorie H. Caldwell (37) H S, Medford Wis, Vocal Dir 
Nicholas D Cannici (46) Evansville (Ind) College, Woodwind Inst 
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Norma L Carratt (141) City Point Inn, Hopewell Va, Elem Mus Sup 

Alexander S Carson, Jr (76) H S, Holdrege Nebr, Band Dir 

John F Carter (31) 415 Cuba St, Mobile Ala, Mus Inst 

Leona M Carver (29) Exira lowa, Mus Sup 

Elma V Case (104) 2342 W A St, Torrington Wyo, Jr H S Vocal Inst 

John D Chambers (57) H S, Niantic Ill, Instr Dir 

Allen H Chase (31) Ohio Military Institute, Cincinnati Ohio, Instr Inst 

June L Chilberg (77) Lexington III, Instr & Vocal Inst 

Geraldine E Clark (37) 932 Moore St, Beloit Wis, Elm Mus Inst 

Audrey Clapham (102) Box 71, Remus Mich, Vocal Inst 

Dorothy Coar (6) West View Pa, Mus Inst 

Fleurette Collier (51) North Wildwood N J, Vocal & Instr Inst 

Sara Jane Collins (14) 624 Second St, Fort Wayne Ind, Mus Inst 

Mary Kathryn Collister (26) 306 Crescent Blvd, Hutchinson Kans, Jr 
H S Vocal Inst 

Jon Conder (27) P O Box 1568, MacAllen Texas, Mus: Dir 

Oscar Warren Conner (51) Haverford Twp Pa, Mus Inst 

Louise B Cooper (1) H S, Millersburg Pa, Elem & H S Vocal Sup 

Robert J Cooper (1) H S, Millersburg Pa, Band Dir 

Joyce M Covey (36) 1451 W 104 St, Los Angeles Calif, Mus Inst 

Virginia F Covington (96) Jamestown Ky, Mus Inst 

Helen N Crump (3) Belleville N Y, Mus Inst 

Helen M Culp (7) 209 Kelly St, Kingstree S C, Band Dir 

Robert H Culver (141) H S, Caledonia Ohio, Mus Dir 

Duane Cunning (29) Belmond lowa, Band Dir 

DeVon Cunningham (8) 530 Cherry St, Marion Ohio, Mus Inst 

Norman N Curry (86) Box 122, Forrest Ill, Mus Inst 


Edward A Daniel (30) H S, Earlville Ill, Mus Sup 

Doris Danni (112) Millikin Cons, Decatur I1l, Vocal Inst 

Mary Margaret Darnell (27) Box 569, Bryan Texas, Elem Mus Inst 

Ramona DeBra (11) Vina F Danks Jr H S, Ontario Calif, Vocal Inst 

John W Dempster (30) H S, Hazel Park Mich, Vocal Inst 

Marian Dennis (25) E R Taylor School, San Francisco Calif, Mus Inst 

Rosemary A Dewey (1) Ridgway Boro Schools, Ridgway Pa, Elem Mus 

Marjorie Dickey (111) Box 415, Stephenson Mich, Instr & Vocal Inst 

Donald L Dimond (31) Plymouth Mich, Instr Inst 

Hazel C Dobbins (141) City Schools, Upper Sandusky Ohio, Elem & 
Jr H S Vocal Inst 

Kathleen Donovan (89) 846 Garfield, Lincoln Nebr, Jr H S Mus Inst 

Jack W Doolittle (50) Central School, Greene N Y, Mus Sup 

Freddie Fay Downey (46) Monroe City Ind, Mus Inst 

Carl Druba (3) State Teachers College, Potsdam N Y, Mus Inst 

Janet R Dubs (51) Spring Grove Pa, Mus Sup 

Shirley Duckett (47) Box 107, Keosauqua Iowa, Mus Inst 

Grant W Dunham (1) Penn Jr H S, Penn Twp Pa, Mus Inst 

une Dunsworth (67) John Rogers School, Vancouver Wash, Elem Mus 
*hyllis A Dutton (151) Lake St, Wilson N Y, Elem Mus Inst 


Marily Eardley (14) 3540 S Division, Grand Rapids Mich, Elem Mus 
William Eberly (9) Laketon Ind, Band Inst 

Frederick C Eggert (31) Box 705, San Marcos Texas, Band Dir 
Elwin Ejichhorst (59) Box 123, New Richland Minn, Band Inst 

Svea Linnea Erikson (21) School No 6, Waterford N J, Elem Inst 


Stephen Ferko (1) Jr H S, Bradford Pa, Vocal Dir 

Donald C Fetrow (120) Centralia School Dist, Chillicothe Ohio, Mus 
Sup 

Fern R Fourman (115) Zanesfield Ohio, Mus Inst 

Althea R Fraser (36) 109th St School, Los Angeles Calif, Mus Inst 

Margaret Fritschel (63) Dysart Iowa, Vocal Inst 

Duane Fuller (29) Box 454, Lakeview Iowa, Mus Inst 


Wayne B Gard (35) 304 Pavlor, Ida Grove Iowa, H S Mus Inst 

Jane K Gardner (50) 224 Hart St, New Britain Conn, Mus Inst 

Lloyd N Garrison (15) P O Box 608, Lovington N M, Band Dir 

Raegene Garner (30) 421 Hudson, Stockton III, Mus Inst 

Eleanor Ruth Garroway (6) Jr H S, Beaver Boro Pa, Elem Sup & Jr H 
S Mus Inst 

Caroline Gates (19) Brevard College, Brevard N C, Piano & Organ Inst 

Jack Gengler (57) Box 246, Clay City Ill, Band Inst 

Elmo F Gentes (30) H S, LeRoy Ill, Mus Inst 

Frederic D Gingrich (14) State Hospital, Mt Pleasant Iowa, Dir Mus 
Therapy 

Ann Goldstein (23) 1233 N Wells St, Chicago Ill, Elem Mus Inst 

Jean Goldthwait (3) Honeoye N Y, Mus Sup - 

Mary B Goodyear (57) Metcalf Ill, Mus Inst 

Elizabeth Jean Gordon (58) 407 Merchants Ave, Fort Atkinson Wis, 
Mus Sup 
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Virginia Bonsall Gordon (21) Lower Chichester, Linwood Pa, Mus Inst 

Ethel Gosfield (51) Cramer Jr H S, Camden N J, Mus Inst 

Robert P Gourley (141) Orange Village Ohio, Instr Inst 

William C Graham (122) Oak Hill Ohio, Mus Sup 

Arnold R Graef (65) 1205 N St Francis, Wichita Kans, Instr Inst 

Mary F Gresham (65) Box 154, Millinville Kans, Elem Mus Inst 

Ruth E Groninger (153) 126 W Highland Ave, Ebensburg Pa, Elem 
Vocal Inst 

Paul W Grove (153) 211 W Grove Ave, Clarks Summit Pa, Instr Sup 

Lee Guess (3) Hartwick N Y, Mus Sup 

Maurice A Guild (31) H S Grandville Mich, Instr Dir 

Betty M Guirr (129) RRI Box 308, Santa Paula Calif, Elem Mus Inst 

Eleanor Gustafson (6) 184 Lloyd Ave, Pittsburgh Pa, Mus Inst 


Suzanne Habein (73) 207 Fairlawn, Findlay Ohio, Mus Inst 

Hertha Hacre (3) Farmingdale N Y, Elem Mus Sup 

Emalou Hembrock (45) Newton Ind, Mus Sup 

Irvin L Hansen (130) Lodi Wis, Mus Inst 

Richard C Hansen (124) Sutter Creek Calif, Mus Inst 

Rosemary Harland (98) Ortonville Mich, Mus Inst 

Anna Rae Harris (58) Neillsville Wis, Vocal Sup 

Charles K Harris (31) 21 High St, Butler N J, Instr Inst 

David G Hatton (68) Box 730, Edgemont S D, Mus Dir 

Joseph C Haupt (40) Box 32, Stanley Iowa, Mus Inst 

Louise Hawk (95) San Joaquin County Calif, Elem Mus Inst 

Gladys Hennum (50) 2228 Whitney Ave, Toledo Ohio, Elem Instr Inst 

Helen A Henry (57) 200 E Pine, Springfield Ill, Instr Inst 

Joseph S Herman (11) 4586 Santa Monica Blvd, Los Angeles Calif, Jr 
H S Mus Inst 

Erica S Hicks (78) Box 57, Westminster Colo, Mus Inst 

Marjorie Hodel (30) 215 W Madison, Girard Ill, Vocal Inst 

Jeanne tlook (96) East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville N C, 
ius soup 

Sylvia M Hooks (27) 702 Landon Lane, Austin Texas, Mus Inst 

Charles Ilornstein (113) Cambridge Springs Pa, Mus Sup 

Durward B Howard (27) H S, Temple Texas, Instr Dir 

Loyd H Hudson (29) Fairhill Apts, Sheldon Iowa, Vocal Dir 

Betty Jane Hulscher (118) Box 326, Smithfield W Va, Mus Inst 

Ann Hungerman (107) 7442 Woodrow Wilson, Detroit Mich, Mus Inst 

Beth A Hunter (67) New Raymer Colo, Mus Inst 

Lois May Hunter (120) Washington Bloomfield School, Iberia Ohio, 
Mus Inst 

Doris Hutton (27) 619 West 35th, Austin Texas, Elem Mus Inst 

Martha Hylander (50) 833 W Locust, Paragould Ark, Mus Inst 


Randall B Imes (155) Rt 2 Box 367, Portland Ore, Mus Inst 

Veraldina lorio (113) 107 46th St, Sandusky Ohio, Mus Inst 

Helen Irish (113) Berea College, Berea Ky, Piano Inst 

Virginia Byer Iron (82) Twin Falls Idaho, Mus Inst 

Maurice A Ives (11) Bancroft Jr H S, Los Angeles Calif, Band & 
Orch Inst 

Roger E Jacobi (31) Tappan Jr H S, Ann Arbor Mich, Mus Inst 

Donald | Jenkins (115) Republic Ohio, Mus Inst 

Norman W Jensen (56) Ballard H S, Seattle Wash, Instr Dir 

Marcia L Johnson (111) 1521 NW 20th St, Oklahoma City Okla, Piano 

Myron Johnson (45) H S, Brazil Ind, Mus Inst 

Wendell A Johnson (31) H S, Roseburg Ore, Vocal Inst 

Willard N Johnson (59) Box 292, Madison, Minn, Vocal Inst 

Flossie Jones (3) Draper H S, Schenectady N Y, Ass’t Mus Dir 

Lyle Jones (84) McIntosh S D, Band Instr 

Erlys Jorgenson (84) 720 S Kline, Aberdeen S D, Mus Inst 

Eugenie E Joudry (3) Fort Covington N Y, Mus Sup 

Arlington P Kahley (21C) 424 Lincoln St, York Pa, Instr Inst 

John E Kamm, Jr (21) Exeter Twnp, Jacksonwald Pa, Mus Sup 

Stephen Katchen (21) Lakewood Pa, Mus Sup 

Clydine M Kelier (3) Hilton N Y, Elem Mus Inst 

Clifford L Kerns (115) OSSO Home, Xenia, Ohio, Instr Dir 

Marilyn Kiest (57) 326 Sixth St, Lincoln III], Vocal Sup 

John W Kincaid (31) Box 477, Center Colo, Instr Inst 

Donna Jean Kingsley (3) Box 16, Hammond N Y, Mus Sup 

David Kinsey (111) Fla State Univ, Tallahassee Fla, Mus Inst 

Henrietta A Kiriczak (151) School No. 18, Snyder N Y, Mus Sup 

Julia Klann (111) 640 N Elm St, Colville Wash, Elem Mus Inst 

Lillian Kline (39) 16 S Bedford St, Georgetown Del, Vocal Inst 

Philip Frederick Knautz (59) Texas Lutheran College, Seguin Texas, 
Band & Vocal Dir 

Earlene Knapp (21) S Lebanon Twp School Dist, Lebanon Pa, Vocal 

Julia M Kopler (1) E Conemaugh Schools, Conemaugh Pa, Elem Sup 

Bettye L Kraemer (71) 1385% Conner St, Noblesville Ind, Mus Inst 

Susan Kraust (111) 601 W 156th St, New York N Y, Piano Inst 

Hal E Kreutz (29) Liberty Center lowa, Mus Sup 


Eldon J La Marre (32) H S, Allegan Mich, Band Inst 

L LaRue Langley (19) 1204 N Queen St, Kinston N C, H S Vocal Dir 
Rosalie Lapick (113A) Lorain County Ohio, Mus Inst 

Ellerthe E Larsen (25) 511 S Butte St, Willows Calif, Mus Inst 
Phyllis Lloyd Whayne (152) H S, Hayword Calif, Piano & Apprec Inst 
Ellen Lee (104) 20 E Dale, Colorado Springs Colo, Elem Inst 

Harriet Lemon (57) Box 585, Cuba Ill, Elem Mus Inst 

Raymond Glenn Lenning (106) H S, White Swan Wash, Mus Inst 
Millard Leslie (157) Rainier Ore, Mus Inst 

John A Livers (118) Box 1002, Welsh W Va, Band Dir 

Cornelia C Lunde (29) 523 Main St, Belmond Iowa, Vocal Dir 
Marilyn J Lunghi (73) Woodburn Ind, Mus Sup 

Evelyn M Lutrey (141) 2301 Ogontz Ave, Lakewood Ohio, Elem Mus 
ahala Ann McCorkle (2) 324 E Paint St, Washington Ohio, H S Mus 
farilee McCrea (126) Eureka Calif, Mus Inst 

Eloise McDonald (70) Markleville Ind, Mus Inst 

Jean McDougall (51) Columbia College, Columbia S C, Vocal Dir 
David C McGuire (31) H S, Anthony Kans, Mus Inst 
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Joyce McKinley (97) 433 Second St, Manistee Mich, Elem Mus Sup 

Carl R McLean (21) Coatesville Pa, Vocal Inst 

Ruth McLennan (47) Panara lowa, Mus Dir 

Esther G McNeill (111) 2213 Greenup St, Covington Ky, Jr H S Vocal 
Inst 

Sally Maher (103) 422 4th Ave SW, Pipestone Minn, Elem Mus Inst 

Martha Lou Maier (73) 309 N Talley Ave, Muncie Ind, Mus Inst 

Roberta J Manges (117) Pandora School, Pandora Ohio, Mus Inst 

Charles P Mansfield (96) H S, Morristown Tenn, Mus Dir 

Adeline Mantino (17) Warran R I, Mus Sup 

Austin M Mason (34) Mt Empire H S, Campo Calif, Mus Inst 

Cleo J Martin (111) Yankton College, Yankton S D, Voice & Piano 

Mary Louise Matteson (50) Royalton Hartland Central School, Middle- 
port N Y, Vocal Inst 

John L Maynard (95) 1828 Roselawn, Stockton Calif, Mus Inst 

Marian Menk (112) Arthur Ill, Vocal Inst 

Vineent D Mercadante (17) Washington Jr H S, New Britain Conn, 
Mus Inst 

Hal A Meuier (45) 2832 S Center St, ISTC Terre Haute Ind, Mus Inst 

Wilma Meusborn (67) Aberdeen S D, Jr H S Mus Inst 

Robert S Meyer (58) Box 111, Winneconne Wis, Mus Inst 

Ruth S Millard (21) Kenhorst Pa, Mus Sup 

June E Miller (51) Onteiavenee School, Leesport Pa, Mus Sup 

Robert E C Miller (51) Bristol Twp Jr H S, Bristol Twp Pa, Mus Inst 

Virginia J Millis (58) 422 Stafford St, Plymouth Wis, Vocal Mus Dir 

Don R Minx (45) North Judson Ind, Instr Inst 

Patricia A Misner (31) 465 Main St, Dundee Mich, Vocal Sup 

Edward M Mitchell (30) Saybrook Ill, Mus Inst 

Roberta K Mitchell (45) 320 N Plum St, Havana Ill, H S Vocal Inst 

Sara Moore (8) Columbia Ky, Vocal Inst 

William L Morse (92) P O Box 89, San Jose Ill, H S Mus Inst 

Jean Elaine Mulvaney (36) 1190 W Adams, Los Angeles Calif, Mus Inst 

Joyce Myers (104) 207 Alleghany Ave, Towson Md, Jr H S Mus Inst 


ean Naftzger (115) Van Buren Twp, Dayton Ohio, Mus Inst 

Sthel Jane Naylor (1) Stonycreek Twp H + Shanksville Pa, Vocal Sup 
Mrs Harlin L Nelson, Jr (133) 209 Emory St, Boaz Ala, Mus Inst 
Violet D Neuberth (3) Cornwall-on-Hudson N Y, Mus Sup 

Walter B Newbury (31) 121 W Barry, Union City Mich, Band Dir 
George C Nicaloff (17) Stephens H S, Rumford Maine, Instr Inst 
Alice Oyer Niswander (117) Mt Cory Ohio, Mus Inst 

Herbert L Northcut (127) 2808 Hillcrest Ter, Evansville Ind, Instr 
Helen Norwood (35) H S, Honokaa T H, Mus Inst 


Robert F O’Brien (40) Victor Lowa, Mus Inst 
Kenneth E Orr (152) Whittier Calif, Vocal Inst 

Lois Oyer (117) Box 109, Elida Ohio, Mus Sup 

Mrs. Perry Owen (29) Dallas Center Iowa, Vocal Sup 


June E Poffard (96) Sugar Grove Va, Mus Inst 

Elsie P Panzer (3) H S, Lindenhurst N Y, Mus Sup 

June Parfitt (21) Whitemarsh Twp Public Schools, Lafayette Hill Pa, 
Mus Sup 

Lorraine Paris (7) 1220 Calhoun St, Newberry S C, Band Dir 

Dorothy Parks (3) 7 Kennedy St, Binghamton N Y, Vocal Inst 

Marcia De Roche Patridge (101) RR3 Hamilton Ohio, Vocal Inst 

Melquezideque Perry (17) 80 E Main St, Plainville Conn, Ass’t Sup 

Betty Jo Peters (86) Easton Ill, Mus Inst 

Anita Peterson (58) Burton Elem, Berkley Mich, Mus Inst 

Mrs. C H Peterson (20) Louisburg N C, Mus Inst 

Francis L Pfeifer (16) Lincoln Kans, Mus Dir ~ 

Jean Pierson (89) H S, Sidney Nebr, Vocal Sup 

Cynthia Pirnie (14) 521 Pearl St, Kalamazoo Mich, Elem Mus Inst 

Jane S Pope (108) H S, Marysville Calif, Vocal & Orch Dir 

Emogene C Porter (20) Sparta N C, Mus Inst 

Elsie L Putnam (3) Broad St School, Glens Falls N Y, Elem Mus Inst 

Frances S Quimby (17) Gray Gables, Chazy N Y, Mus Sup 

Mrs D N Radley (50) Central School, Penfield N Y, Vocal & Instr 

Albert Ranieri (51) 306 E State St, Trenton N J, Mus Inst 

Mrs David L Rankin (73) Poling Ind, Mus Inst 

Harold Rau (23) H S, Shelby Mich, Mus Sup 

Nora Ethel Reavis (73) Box 39, Melroy Ind, Mus Inst 

Max Reed (94) 406 Wales Road NE, Massillon Ohio, Instr Inst 

Frances L Rehmeyer (21) 805 Forrest Dr, Hagerstown Md, Jr H S 
Mus *Inst 

Joseph Reigner (149) Carsonville Mich, Mus Dir 

Edna E. Reuling (14) North School, Lansing Mich, Mus Inst 

William E Rice (17) 5 Topsham Rd, Lisbon Falls Me, Mus Sup 

Joan Rickey (70) School 21, Indianapolis, Elem Mus Inst 

James D Rieker (141) HS, Willard Ohio, Instr Inst 

John L Rinn (36) Solvang Calif, Mus Inst 

Theodore W Ripper (6) Univ of S D, Vermillion S D, Organ, Piano & 
Vocal Inst 

Richard C Ritscher (112) Box 407, Kansas Ill, Elem & Jr H S Mus 

Ellen M Roberts (14) 122 Division, Coldwater Mich, Vocal Dir 

Jenidean Rountree (123) 651 S Milledge Ave, Athens Ga, Mus Sup 

Stanley Lee Rowland (116) Ross Twp School, Hamilton Ohio, Mus Inst 

Phyllis Rudisel (46) 526 Short St, Oakland City Ind, String & Vocal 

Melvin Reuhmann (66) Mabel Minn, Band Dir 

Robert C Rumbaugh (1) Montgomery Twp H S, Arcadia Pa, Mus Sup 

Helen Serfis Russell (3) Central School, Northville N Y, Mus Sup 

Paul T Rylander (17) H S, Williamstown Mass, Instr & Vocal Inst 

Rufus R Sanders (40) 1424 E Central, Esterville Iowa, Instr Dir 

Laura Sarvay (3) Oriskany Falls N Y, Mus Inst 

Lillian Savchenko (96) Lee College, Cleveland Tenn, Mus Inst 

Ray W Schaumburg (89) 509 N 11th, Geneva Nebr, Vocal Inst 

Mrs Joseph Schechter (9) Highland Public School, Highland Ind, Elem 
Mus Inst 

Louis A Schopfer (51) H S, Paulsboro N J, Mus Inst 
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1) Indiana (Pa.) S.T.C. (41) Columbia (S.C.) College (81) Bemidji (Minn.) S.T.C. (121) Ashland (Ohio) Col. 

3} qo diant Colheas (42) American Cons. Nuele (82) Linfield College (122) Muskingum College 

(3) Potsdam (N.Y.) S.T.C. (43) Dickinson OS Se .T.C. (83) Cornell College (123) U. of Georgia 

(4) Fresno State College (44) Eastern Ky. S. (84) Northern (N. D.) S.T.C. (124) U. of California 

(5) Chicago Cons. of Music (45) Terre Haute aaa} $.T.C. (85) Washington State Col. (125) U. of Minnesota 

(6) Carnegie Tech (46) Indiana U. (86) Bradley U.. (126) Humboldt State Ca. 

(7) Winthrop College (47) Simpson College (87) Pennsylvania State Col. (127) Evansville (Ind.) C 

(8) Western Ky. S.T.C. (48) U. of Delaware (88) Mundelein Col, (128) U. of Miami (Fia.) 

(9) Manchester College (49) Montana State U. (89) U. of Nebraska (129) Occidental Col. 
(10) Ohio State U. (50) Eastman School Music (90) U. of Arkansas (130) Milwaukee = is.) S.T.C. 
(11) U. of California (51) Temple U. (91) U. of Tennessee (131) Marygrove : 
(12) Santa Barbara Col, (52) Knox College (92) Southern Illinois U. (132) Stetson U. 
(13) Augustana College (53) Indiana Central Col. (93) Stanford University (133) {ochsonville (Ala.) S.T.C. 
(14) Michigan State Col. (54) of Kansas (94) Kent State U : (134) Mary Manse College 
(15) New Mex. Highlands U. (55) East. Wash. Col. Ed. (95) College of the Pacific (135) Seattle Pacific Col. 
(16) U. of Wyoming (56) U. of Washington (96) Peabody College 136) U. of Oregon 
(17) Boston U. Col. Music (57) Illinois Wesleyan | (97) Alma College 137) Florida State U. 
(18) Alverno Col. Music (58) Lawrence Cons. Music (98) Culver-Stockton Col. 138) David Lipscomb Col. 
(19) Greensboro College (59) Gustavus Adolphus Col. (99) Peabody Conservato (139) Rollins College 
(20) Women’s Col., U. of N. C. (60) Union College (100) Col. Music Cincinnati (140) Northern Ill, S.T.C. 
(21) West Chester (Pa.) S.T.C. (61) Erskine College (101) Cincinnati Cons. Music (141) Baldwin-Wallace Col. 
(22) New York U. (62) Ellendale (N. D.) Col. (102) Central Mich, Col. (142) Lenoir Rhyne Col. 
(23) Chicago Musical Col. (63) Wartburg College (103) Carleton College ae Mary Hardin-Baylor Col. 
(24) Georgia State Col. Women (64) U. of Minnesota (104) U. of Colorado 144) Sienna Heights Col. 
(25) San Francisco State Col. (65) Wichita Universit (105) Tennessee Polytech. (145) Assumption College 
(26) Kansas State Col. (66) Winona (Minn.) iy (106) Cent. Wash. Col. Ed. (146) Lebanon Valley Col. 
(27) U. of Texas (67) Colorado State Colleg (107) Wayne University (147) Bowling Green State U. 
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(29) Drake U. (69) Salem College (109) U. of Toronto (149) Michigan State Normal 
(30) Illinois Normal U. (70) Jordan Cons, Music (110) Keoatechion Teachers (150) Houghton College 
(31) U. of Michigan (71) DePauw Universit (111) Teachers Col., Col. U. (151) Fredonia (N. Y.) S.T.C. 
(32) West. Mich. Col. Ed. (72) St. Mary-Woods (112) James Millikin U. (152) U. of Redlands 
(33) U. of South Carolina (73) Ball State Teachers (113) Oberlin College (153) Penn State College 
(34) San Diego State Col. (74) pantertery College (114) Wilmington College (154) Hastings College 
(35) Cedar Falls (lowa) S.T.C. (75) Taylor (115) Otterbein College 155) Pacific Universit 
(36) U. of Southern Calif. (76) only (Neb.) S.T.C. (116) Miami University 156) Northern Mich. Col. Ed. 
(37) Superior (Wis.) S.T.C. (77) West. Illinois State (117) Bluffton College 157) Willamette U. 
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(39) Juilliard School Music (79) MacPhail Col. Music (119) St. Mary Springs Col. 59) Duquesne U. 
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Raymond C Schultz (107) Ann Visger School, River Rouge Mich, Mus 
Inst 

Beryl L Schuttler (3) H S, Briarcliff Manor N Y, Mus Inst 

John V Seaman (111) Samuel E Schull School, Perth Amboy N J, Elem 
Mus Inst 

Jack C Sechrist (21) H S, Fair Lawn N J, Mus Inst 

Virginia Sewell (137) Box 13, Pompano Beach Fla, Mus Sup 

Janet Shafer (136) 804 Washington Blvd, Grants Pass Ore, Elem String 
& Vocal Inst 

Martha Shaw (152) Big Creek Calif, Mus Inst 

Charles W Sheets (31) H S, Arkadelphia Ark, Mus Sup 

Edgar Shepherd (47) Lenox Iowa, Mus Inst 

William F Sherman (10) Germantown School, 
Inst 

Rosemary A 
Vocal Inst 

Edgar G Shult (3) Harrisville N Y, Mus Dir 

Robert L Siler (96) H S, Fayette Mo, Principal 

Camille Sivertsen (158) Dassel Minn, Mus Inst 

Betty June Smith (97) 310 W Slasson St, Reed City Mich, Mus Sup 

Edith L Smith (137) 533% SE Sth Ave, Fort Lauderdale Fla, Jr. H S 
Mus Inst 

Ellen Jane Smith (58) McLane Graded School, 
Mus Dir 

W Duane Smith (113) 456 Mt Clemens, Pontiac Mich, Jr H S Vocal 

Alliene Snelling (95) Box 30, Shandon Calif, Band & Vocal Inst 

Lois E Snyder (115) H S, Apollo Pa, Mus Sup 

M Grace Spagnola (3) Centerport L 1 N Y, Elem Mus Inst 

Shirley L Spaulding (3) 40 Greenwood Ave, Bethel Conn, Mus Sup 

Dale Leroy Stanford (94) Garrettsville & Mantua Ohio, Instr Inst 

Lyndon Stanger (57) McLean Ill, Mus Inst 

Freeman E Stanley (73) Connersville Ind, Mus Inst 

Barbara A Stewart (11) Encimitas Calif, Mus Inst 

Ralph E Stokes (141) S. Rittman Ohio, Band Dir 

Joel M Story (49) Big Timber Mont, Mus Dir 

Phoebe Sears Strohler (120) Franklin County Ohio, Mus Inst 

Kenneth Suiter (2) Chesapeake Ohio, Mus Inst 

Donald R Sullivan (17) Boston Cons of Music, Boston Mass; Inst Mus 
Ed & Voice 

Richard T Sunderland (119) 1322 2nd St, 
Band Dir 

Charlotte Swackhamer (21) E Lampeter Twp School, Lancaster Pa, Mus 
Inst 

Alberta Swain (20) 614 Roanoke Ave, Roanoke Rapids N C, Jr H S 
Mus Inst 

Janet Swaim (71) 109 N High St, Salem Ind, Elem Vocal Inst 

David E Swanson (59) H S, Westbrook Minn, Instr & Band Dir 

Mrs. R E Swartwant (113) 2670 E 78th St, Chicago Ill, Mus Inst 

Roy R Swift (31) 608 N Clinton, St Johns Mich, H S Mus Inst 

Margaret E Stine (25) Punahou School, Honolulu T H, Mus Inst 

Patsy R Taylor (27) New London Texas, Elem Mus Inst 

Marion L Terrill (26) Bushton Kans, Mus Sup 

Marjalene Thomas (19) Box 122, Manteo N C, Mus Inst 


Germantown Ohio, Mus 


Shingleton (31) 3015 Hampton Ave, Charlotte N C, H S 


West Bend Wis, 


Portsmouth Ohio, Vocal & 
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H A Thorn (25) 2219 43rd Ave, San Francisco Calif, Mus Inst 
Harry W Torgerson (64) H S, Delano Minn Mus Inst 

Amelia K Townes (111) Piedmont College, Demorest Ga, Vocal Dir 
William H Townsend (67) Early lowa, Mus Inst 

Jean L Tullar (48) Wilmington Del, Mus Sup 

Dolores Tunner (21) 18 Willis St, Westminster Md, Mus Inst 
Virginia E Turner (111) State College, Montgomery Ala, Vocal Inst 
Edgar M Turrentine (65) H S, Lyons Kans, Instr Inst 


Rudolph Valentino (80) 2662 Law St, New Orleans La, Instr Inst 

Catherine Van de Wal (3) 54 Center St, Corinth N Y, Elem Vocal Inst 

Raymond G Van Diest (36) 1505 L St, Bakersfield Calif, Instr Inst 

Gretchen E Van Ray (111) Ill Wesleyan Univ, Bloomington Ill, Ass’t 
Prof Voice & Mus Ed 

Catherine B Vaughn (3) H S, Macedon N Y, Mus Sup 

Charlotte Vold (37) 932 Moore St, Beloit Wis, Elem Mus Inst 


A Jacqueline Wade (123) P O Box 474, High Springs Fla, Mus Inst 
Joyce Wagoner (14) Harrisville Mich, Mus Inst 
Va Lois Wahlgren (56) Clover Park Jr & Sr H S, Tacoma Wash, Instr 
Helen L Walker (73) Center Grove School, Center Grove Ind, Mus Dir 
Mary E Walker (39) 803 E 222 St, New York N Y, Mus Inst 
Jack K Ward (108) Oakley Calif, Mus Inst 
Jeanne Warner (47) 408 N Vine, Glenwood Iowa, Vocal Inst 
Evelyn Warren (73) Lakeville Ind, Mus Inst 
Lowell M Watkins (111) Madison College, Harrisonburg Va, Piano Inst 
Lester Weagly (108) 336 Auzerais Ave, San Jose Calif, Mus Inst 
Luke Wegienka (149) Airlort Community School, Carleton Mich, Band 
Mary Ruth Wells (3) 13 N Jefferson St, West Carthage N Y, Vocal 
Imogene Werder (6) Crescent School, Pittsburgh Pa, Elem Mus Inst 
Carol Lee Werner (92) Box 594, Dupo III, Elem Mus Inst 
Tune C Whalen (3) Keesville N Y, Mus Dir 
Darlene White (83) 302 Main, Monticello Iowa, Vocal Inst 
Earl D White (39) 385 Canaris St, Constantine Mich, Instr Inst 
Virginia Whitesell (45) Newman III, Vocal Inst 
Phyllis Willey (83) 609 E Main, Washington Iowa, Elem Mus lnst 
Fallie Williams (125) 1602 Marlowe, Bremerton Wash, Mus Inst 
Glen Williams (157) Perrydale Ore, Mus Sup 
Joyce E Williams (7) Latta S C, Mus Inst 
Mary Ellen Williams (112) Manteno I!l, Mus Inst 
Elinor Wingate (52) Box 374, Elmwood Ill, Mus Inst 
Russell W Wittmer (40) 832 5 Frederick Ave, Ueiwein Iowa, Instr Inst 
Corinne L Wright (34) 109 Florence, Dunsmuir Calif, Mus Inst 
Mary Rebecca Wright (38) New Richmond Ohio, Mus Dir 
Virginia Wolfe (96) Murphy N C, Mus Inst 
Warren D Wood (17) Manchester Conn, Jr H S Mus Dir 
Josephine Yarcho (83) Shell Rock Iowa, Mus Dir 
Melvin L Zack (54) 103% S Main, Caldwell Kans, Mus Sup 
Margaret A Zentmyer (153) 344 E Market St, Williamstown Pa, Mus 
Sup 
Robert D Zerba (107) 73 W Chicago, Quincy Mich, Band Dir 
Phyllis M Zike (29) Box 293, Guthrie Center Iowa, Vocal Inst 
Jean E Zorn (56) Alexander Hamilton Jr H S, Seattle Wash, Mus Inst 
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BOOKS 


Complete Stories of the Great Operas, by Milton Cross. 
Illus. by Dolores Ramos, [New York: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc. 628 pp. $3.75.] 

Literally thousands of books have been written about opera 
and opera writers. But this book, written by an outstanding 
radio personality, has the unique distinction of being more 
direct in its appeal to the listening ear than any work on 
opera that, to date, has come to this reviewer’s attention. 

Opera is a superb combination of visual and aural delights. 
Stage settings and dramatic action contribute importantly to 
pointing up the emotional qualities inherent in the operatic 
form. And Mr. Cross never forgets that the music coming 
to the ear is supported, clarified, and made a richer experience 
by imaginative, as well as actuai pictures of the accompanying 
stage action. 

Many years of experience with a vast radio audience of 
opera lovers, both casual and serious, have made Mr. Cross 
unusally sympathetic to the wishes of a listening public. 

From this widespread and heterogeneous audience, by far 
the most common desire seems to be for detailed descriptions 
of what is taking place on the stage in relation to the music 
heard. The author's attempt to meet this need has resulted 
in complete, play by play stories of seventy-two operas. 
His descriptions are not only thorough, but lively in interest 
and colorful besides. 

Make no mistake, however, in thinking that this is a book 
limited to radio’s opera lovers. It is qualified to serve as an 
illuminating and helpful guide for opera enthusiasts no matter 
where they are found nor how they approach the subject. 

Without question, here is a source book that will provide 
a wealth of background material that is sure to add immeasur- 


ably to the enjoyment of opera in homes and schools. 
—Lilla Belle. Pitts 


Sing Well — Speak Well, by J. Albert Fracht and Emmett 
Robinson. Illus. [Brooklyn, N. Y.: Remsen Press Division, 
Chemical Publishing Co., Inc. 178 pp. $3.75.] 

The authors of this pleasant little book must be congenial 
and (to use their own phrase) “regular” fellows, In thirteen 
“lessons” they have stated old and new views about the art 
of singing without running the slightest chance of boring 
the reader-student. Adopting the very clever device of 
dialog between Maestro, the teacner, and his pupils Dulcy 
and Al Cappello, they have managed to break down what 
could easily have been “heavy” reading into a fascinating 
conversation. Maestro never gets pompous; he is “regular” 
and easy to take. Dulcy and Al respond in an exemplary 
way, and “go along with” the Maestro’s project with startling 
intelligence. 

This reviewer enjoyed every moment of it, but still main- 
tains that no one can learn to sing out of a book, Each stu- 
dent will continue to require his own Maestro. But there 
is much in this little book that singers, speakers and vocal 
teachers generally can read with profit to themselves. There 
is much that is necessarily in this format, oversimplified. The 
illustrations, all cartoons, are priceless. Charleston, South 
Carolina, should throw a party for the authors. They live 
there. —Alfred Spouse 


Our Musical Heritage: A Short History of World Music, 
by Curt Sachs. [New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 400 pp., 
indexed, $5.00.] 

A vast scholarship here places its wealth of knowledge at 
the service of all students of music. Because of great con- 
densation of material the literary style becomes almost en- 
cyclopedic; but wide overtones of aesthetic and philosophic 
thought blend the multifarious factual elements into a defi- 
nitely directed unity. 

In his Preface, the distinguished author states that the “au- 
dacious enterprise” of writing a new history of music is “jus- 
tified only if the new history differs essentially from all its 
predecessors.” However strictly that condition is imposed, 
this work is justified—triumphantly justified. The salient 
difference—and it is one of cardinal import—is in the placing 
of emphasis. The ordinary one-volume history of music con- 
fines itself almost wholly to European music (and vocal music 
alone) since the year 1600—after paying brief and perfunctory 
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respects to music of those same categories that may have ex- 
isted before that time. Moreover, such histories conceive the 
earlier music as an embryonic and very unsatisfactory art 
that was confusedly groping its way toward an ideal that 
would satisfy it; and that ideal was finally attained in our 
modern tonalities and forms. Even the voluminous and in- 
valuable Oxford History of Music at first suffered from this 
notion and only later published the Introductory Volume 
which reminded the student that we err if we do not realize 
“that they (the ancients) had attained to a means of ex- 
pressing feelings of joy and beauty felt, at the time, to be 
entirely adequate.” In comparison the first half of this book 
is devoted to a world-wide survey of both vocal and instru- 
mental music of antiquity, and to every phase of primitive 
music both as it survives today in folk practice among west- 
ern peoples and as it exists among half-civilized tribes. In 
this latter area, “growth | has been arrested,” and “the origins 
and early rise of music” can there be read. Moreover, the 
moving power of ancient and primitive music upon its hearers 
there becomes clearly manifest. No detail that exhaustive 
research and cogent thought can bring to light is missed. 
Tonal and rhythmic systems and practices of many peoples 
and times; their instruments, the tuning and playing of these, 
how and when they were employed with voices, and the effect 
of such combination upon the “scales” in vogue; tablatures 
and the graphic representations that preceded notation: the 
essentials of all these, with their interrelations, the religious 
and magical significance first attached to music and its later 
emergence as an aesthetic autonomy—all are set forth crisply 
but clearly. Through the invaluable addition of the author's 
unrivalled collection of records of ancient music, the Anthol- 
ogie Sonore, to numbers of which the student is frequently 
referred, the knowledge gained becomes experiential, Later 
music—since circa 1600, although discussion of it occupies 
only the last half of the slender book, is wholly adequate 
when viewed in such large and rich perspective. From a 
pedagogic standpoint it might be said that this book, instead 
of leading the student to bore into music from a fixed stand- 
point, conducts him in a broad survey of the whole realm 
armel clearly maps the many areas of the terrain. Settlement 
upon, and intensive development of one area after another, 
is left for later effort by the student. Such is the quality of 
the book that he will eagerly wish to embrace that oppor- 
tunity. —Will Earhart 


The Concert Band, by Richard Franko Goldman. Volume 
I of the series “The Field of Music,” edited by Ernest 
Hutcheson. [New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc. IlIlus- 
trated. 246 pp. $3.00.] 

A provocative discourse on the modern concert band, its 
origin and development, its instrumentation and music, and 
its functions. Music educators will be interested particularly 
in this statement: “High school bands are the typical bands 
of America today ... It is almost inevitable that the direc- 
tion taken by the high school bands will determine the direc- 
tion for better or worse of band music as a whole in Amer- 
ica.” Of special import are Mr. Goldman’s views on the in- 
strumentation of the band, which, he says, determines the 
music the band plays rather than vice versa: “a compromise 

. which avoids the necessity of defining clearly the direction 
the band is supposed to take.” School band men will find 
much to ponder over in these pages, and perhaps something 
which will lead to improvement if not to solution. 

—Mark H. Hindsley 


Thirteen Keyboard Sonatas of the 18th and 19th Centuries, 
for piano, edited by William S. Newman. [Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
The University of North Carolina Press. $5.00.] 

What a debt of gratitude we owe to Dr. William Newman 
for his generously painstaking contribution both to the field 
of music history and appreciation and to the teaching reper- 
tory for pianists represented in this publication! The twenty- 
six pages of historical comment on the 18th and 19th Century 
sonata writers represented are alone worth the cost of the 
book. The carefully edited sonatas give us a musical insight 
into these all-too-little-known composers and supply the 
proper relationship of music to musicology which should 
always be present when students undertake an excursion 
into the field of music history. The book goes much further 
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Individuality in musicianship is a priceless attribute. In every 
way ... within the bounds of good musical taste . . . it should be 
encouraged. That is why it is so important for every boy and girl 
beyond the “beginner” stage of musical development, to select a 
personal instrument for complete expression of his or her musical 
personality. That is why Buescher makes True Tone instruments in 
three distinctive “performances” so that all individual desires can 
be satisfied. 

Whether your interest is in cornet, trumpet, or trombone, ask your 
Buescher dealer to show you these superb instruments . . . today’s 
outstanding contribution to faster progress for students and to better 
music everywhere. 
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than to give us mere historical value. The selection of these 
thirteen sonatas reminds us that many of them have real 
interest for their own intrinsic musical value. Thank you, 
Dr. Newman! —Raymond Burrows 

The Relation of Supervision and Other Factors to Certain 
Phases of Musical Achievement in the Rural Schools of Utah, 
by N. Woodruff Christiansen. [New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University. Contribu- 
tions to Education No. 934. 86 pp. $2.10.) 

This study, made under the sponsorship of Professor James 
L. Mursell, should be carefully read by all concerned with 
music in rural schools. The author points out that very little 
scientific study has been made to determine whether or not 
music supervision is a positive factor in pupil accomplishment. 
The findings present a strong case for county, state and city 
supervision and show definitely that there is justification for 
the employment of supervisory specialists. The study is of 
great enough significance that the findings should not be 
overlooked by those concerned with the need for supervisory 
services, —William R. Sur 


Theory of Harmony (Harmonielehre), by Arnold Schoen- 
berg. ‘lranslated by Robert D. W. Adams. [New York: 
Philosophical Library. 336 pp., indexed. $7.50.] 

This is a valuable contribution in the field of music theory. 
It “is intended as a student edition, for practical use, and 
is considerably abridged from the original.” Students of 
theory interested in modern harmonic developments and 
particularly in the ideas of Schoenberg will find this a neces- 
sary item for their libraries. —George Howerton 

The Standard Musical Repertoire, by William Reddick. 
or City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 192 pp. 

.00. | 

A listing of over 2,000 compositions for orchestra, piano, 
violin, and voice with performance timings of various con- 
ductors and soloists. Music educators should welcome this 
volume for its compilation of titles and composers of the 
world’s best music, and should find the stop-watch figures 
useful for programming and comparative study. 

—Mark H. Hindsley 


BAND 

Men of Boys Town, and Boys Town Victory March, by 
T. A. Kappahahn, arr. by Forrest L. Buchtel. [Chicago: 
Neil A. Kjos Music Co. Full band $1.00; conductor 25c; 
extra parts 15c ea.} 

Two typical school marching songs are offered here. Both 
pieces are printed on one sheet of quick-step size paper, yet 
there is no crowding since both numbers are short. Arrange- 
ments are solid and full. 

From Eagle to Star, by Capt. William F. Santelmann. 
[New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Concert band $1.00; 
piano-conductor 20c; other parts 10c ea.] 

A robust, swingy 6/8 march with no startling departures 
from tradition, either in form or content. Not for junior 
high bands, but most high school bands should be able to 
handle it with good results. —Cliftord P. Lillya 

Two Marches, by Darius Milhaud. [New York: G. 
Schirmer, Inc. Full band with condensed score $3.00; full 
band with condensed and full scores $4.25; symphonic band 
with condensed score $4.50; symphonic band with condensed 
and full scores $6.00; full score $2.50; condensed score 85c; 
extra parts 35c ea.] 

Here are two pieces for band by the modern French com- 
poser, Milhaud. Although not as harmonically obtuse as 
some of his orchestral compositions, there is still a real chal- 
lenge to any but the best of our bands. These two works are 
recommended for top-notch college band groups. 

—Warren S. Freeman 

Grand Symphony for Band (Funeral and Triumphal), 2nd 
Movement: Recitative and Prayer, by Hector Berlioz, re- 
vised and edited for modern use by Richard Franko Gold- 
man. [|New York: Mercury Music Corp. Full band with 
conductor’s condensed score $3.50; full band with conductor’s 
full score $4.50; symphonic band with conductor’s condensed 
score $5.00; symphonic band with conductor’s full score $6.00; 
conductor’s full score $1.50; conductor’s condensed score 75c; 
parts, 30c; trombone solo with piano reduction $1.00.) 

Here is a wonderful piece of music made available for 
school bands. The parts are not difficult, technically, al- 
though the ability to play with a beautiful legato and true 
artistry is necessary. The solo trombone part is well within 
the range of most of our better high school players. Our 
bands need much literature of this calibre. 

Where or When, from “Babes in Arms,” by Richard 
Rodgers and Lorenz Hart. arr. by Erik Leidzen. [New York: 
Chappell & Co., Inc. Full band $2.50; symphonic band $4.00; 
conductor 50c; parts 25c ea.] 
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Good concert music. Appealing melody, well scored, easily 
playable by a good high school band. Excellent program 
material, 

Choral March, by Dante Fiorillo. [New York: Educa- 
tional Publishing Institute Corp. Full band with conductor’s 
condensed score $2.75; symphonic band with conductor’s 
condensed score $4.00; conductor’s extra condensed score 
50c; separate parts 20c ea.] , 

Here is a well scored concert march containing a suggestion 
of the dignity and grandeur of the old simple hymns. Short 
middle section uses counterpoint that gives variety to style 
and adds interest. Easy grade, but worth the attention of 
all bands. 


The Gods Go A-Begging, Ballet Suite, by Handel, arr. by 
Sir Thomas Beecham, arr. for military band by W. J. Duthoit, 
revised by Erik Leidzen. [New York: Chappell & Co., Inc, 
Full band $5.00; symphonic band $7.50; conductor 75c; parts 
40c ea.] 

This is excellent and worthwhile music — worthy of in- 
clusion on any program. A definite degree of technical ability 
and artistry necessary for performance, but well worth the 
time of a good band. It consists of bits of ballet music_culled 
from the various operas of Handel. —T. Frank Coulter 

Badinage for Brass, by Harold L. Walters. [Chicago: 
Rubank, Inc. Full band $5.00; symphonic $7.50; conductor 
60c; extra parts 35c ea.] ; 

Written in a “rhumba” and “samba” style, this number re- 
quires a good percussion section as well as a good brass sec- 
tion. Affords the opportunity of the brasses displaying their 
capabilities. Written in modernistic style and containing 
cadenzas for various brasses which may or may not be used 
at the director’s discretion. Ear-appealing! Audiences should 
enjoy the number. Approximately Grade IV in difficulty. 

Carousel, Selections, music by Richard Rodgers, lyrics by 
Oscar Hammerstein II, symphonic band arrangements by 
Erik Leidzen. [New York: Williamson Music Inc., T. B. 
Harms Co., sole selling agent. Full band $5.00; symphonic 
$7.50; conductor $1.00; extra parts 40c ea.] ; 

Containing the lyrics and music of Hammerstein and 
Rodgers, this arrangement by Leidzen should make a good 
program number. The number is almost ten minutes in 
length and could be programmed with a vocalist singing one 
or more of the numbers. Included in this selection is the 
Carousel Waltz, Mister Snow, Blow High, Blow Low, If I 
Loved You, June Is Bustin’ Out All Over, What’s the Use of 
Wond’rin’, A Real Nice Clambake, and You'll Never Walk 


‘ imately Grade IV in difficulty. 
ne are —Harold G. Palmer 


ORCHESTRA 

Sinfonia Tripartita, by Vittorio Rieti. [New York: 
Associated Music Publishers. Inc. Miniature score. $2.50.] 

This short symphony would be interesting music for only 
our very best orchestras as it would not be effective unless 
one had full instrumentation as well as capable solo per- 
formers in all sections. —Erwin A. Hertz 

Trois Poemes Juifs, for orchestra, by Ernest Bloch. [New 
York: G. Schirmer, Inc. Study score $1.50; orchestra 
parts available for rental.] 

These poems, Danse, Rite and Cortege Funebre, draw 
on the full resources of the symphony orchestra. The first 
one, Danse, is distinctly oriental; faintly reminiscent in 
atmosphere, but in atmosphere only, of the well-known bal- 
lets in Aida and Samson and Delilah. The orchestration, as 
would be expected from Ernest Bloch, is masterful in its use 
of rich instrumental color. The Rite moves from a tran- 
quil cantilena in the strings and bassoon to an intense and 
moving appassionato sung against swirling figures tossed 
about from the winds to the strings, finally subsiding into 
calm. The Funeral March rounds out the suite, with its 
sonorous tread interrupted by poignant passages “too deep 
for tears.” The genius of Bloch is brooding over this 
interpretation of the Jewish people. 

Revival, A Fantasy on Six Spirituals, for orchestra, by 
Morton Gould. [New York. Mills Music, Inc. Symphonic 
orchestra: Set A $4.00; set B $5.50; set C $7.00; conductor’s 
(condensed) score $1.25; other parts 50c ea.; piano part 
$1.00. } 


The six spirituals: Little David, All God’s Chillun Got 
Wings, Steal Away, Were You There?, Ezekiel Saw the 
Wheel and Joshua Fit de Battle of Jericho, are woven to- 
gether with characteristic skill and orginality of the talented 
Morton Gould. Full woodwinds are contrasted with rich 
string and brass. You may prefer, as does this reviewer, to 
hear the spirituals in their simple spiritual simplicity rather 
than with boogie-woogie introductions, glissando, flutter 
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dramatizing. With pictures to color. 


e Muriel Fouts 
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A collection of forty-seven easy piano 


75¢ 


pieces. Some have words. I lustrated. 
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illustrations can be colored. 
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NOW YOU PLAY THE PIANO 
This book contains complete teaching 
material for the first-year student. I]lus- 
trated. $1.00 
e Barbara Steinbach 
21 TUNES FOR THE YOUNG PIANIST 
A book of easy pieces with amusing illus- 
trations for the pupil tocolor. $1.00 
Grade I—Very Easy with big notes 
MARION R. BLACK The Lollipop Brigade .30 
ALICE LUCY HALE When I Was a Little 
Child (withwords) .30 
The Old Green Cart 
(with words) ... .30 
The Little Cafe 
Across the Way 
(with words) ... .30 
Over the Meadow 
(with words) ... .30 
When My Rose Was 
Born (with words) .30 
The Singing Lesson 
(with words) ... .30 
Grade II—Easy 
FRANCIS E. AULBACH Crystal Flakes ..... 35 
LEWIS BROWN CEE cg kc cs ee 30 
BETTY ENOCH ee ee 40 
AMBER HALEY POWELL Summertime ...... 30 
Thirds on the March .30 
'-= MAE RAEZER Little Skating Star . .30 
BROOKLYN 17 


NEW YORK 17 
3 East 43rd Street 
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275 Livingston Street 


CHARLOTTE INGHAM WoRD Merry - Go - Round 
Ponies (w. words) .35 


Humming Bird ... 


N. LOUISE WRIGHT 


Grade I1l—Lower Intermediate 


PIETRO BALLATORE 
FRANCESCO DE LEONE 


HENRY GHYS 


FREDERIC HART 


...- AND SOME PIECES IN THE EARLY GRADES 


Capriccietto .. 


A Mermaid’s Song . .35 


Roxanne 


Amaryllis (Arr. by 
Pietro Ballatore) . .30 


Dolphins. .... 
Sailing 


Grade 1V—U pper Intermediate 


N. LOUISE WRIGHT 


CLEVELAND 14 
43 The Arcade 


Airde Ballet . 


Intermezzo in C% 


minor 


Little Windmills . 
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35 





LOS ANGELES 55 
700 West 7th Street 
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tongue, vibraharp, and all the other glittering paraphernalia 
of the modern dance band. Or perhaps we are just -old- 
fashioned. It is certainly beautifully tailored for the radio 
public, for which it was written. —David Mattern 


Tales from the Vienna Woods, by Johann Strauss, abridged 
and modernized by Julius Toldi. [New York: Carl Fischer, 
Inc., Set A $3.25; Set B $4.50; Set C 75c; small orchestra 
$2.00; full orchestra $2.50.] 

A streamlined version of the ever-popular waltz. Not diffi- 
cult. Should make this selection available to all high school 
and amateur orchestras. 


Sabre Dance, from “Gayne Ballet” by Aram Khachaturian, 
arr. for small orchestra by Harry Horlick. [New York: 
Leeds Music Corporation. Complete orchestration $3.00; 
piano conductor 50c; extra parts 30c ea.] 

Should be within the ability of a good school orchestra. 
Requires fairly competent xylophonist. A good encore num- 
ber. Playing time 2% minutes, 


Flirtation In a Chinese Garden, by Abram Chasins. 
[New York: J. Fischer & Bro. Score $1.50; full orchestra 
$2.50; piano conductor 60c; extra parts 30c ea.] 

Moderately easy—2% minutes duration. Emphasizes strings 
and woodwinds but has a nice horn solo of several measures 
in a good playing range. Scored for A-B-C violins with 
other regular string parts, i.e., 2nd violin, viola, cello, etc. 


Rudolf Friml Favorites, transc. by Gregory Stone. [New 
York: Harms, Inc. Set A $7.50; Set B $6.00; Set C $4.50; 
piano conductor $1.00; extra parts 50c ea.] 

Contains six good Friml melodies. Orchestra must be bet- 
ter than average to handle this arrangement but will be in- 
teresting to both orchestra and audience. —H. W. Arentsen 


The Crown of Roses, by P. Tschaikowsky, arr. for strings 
by W. K. Stanton. [London: Oxford University Press. 
Carl _ Inc., New York, sole agents. Score 50c; parts 
10c ea. 

This would be valuable material for string orchestras even 
in the early stages of development. It presents no technical 
difficulties; yet involves enough phrasing problems and in- 
dependence of parts to give a young group a taste of en- 
semble playing. —John H, Stehn 


INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


Concert Duets, for two trombones, by Vladislav Blazhevich. 
Edited with special annotations by Jacob Raichman, solo 
trombone, Boston Symphony Orchestra. [New York: Leeds 
Music Corporation. $1.50.] 

This series of duets gives the trombone student a real 
chance to dig into something that will tax his abilities. The 
series is in three parts. The first presents pairs of exercises 
in each flat key up through six flats, and the second does like- 
wise with sharps up through five. Part Three presents more 
difficult exercises in various keys. Noteworthy is the con- 
tinual shifting around in both parts between alto, tenor and 
bass clefs. Rhythms and time signatures are widely varied 
and vitally interesting. Both parts are carefully marked as 
to dynamic levels, but no attempt has been made to suggest 
actual positions to be used. Difficulties often encountered in 
page turning when only two players are playing have been 
reduced to a minimum. The total of thirty-eight duets will 
be a challenge to any trombonist fortunate enough to own a 
copy. The editor points out that this collection “affords the 
player the opportunity of studying the difficulties to be met 
in the orchestral and band repertoire.” —Arthur L, Williams 


Frantic Fantasy, for four fiddles, by Paul Nero. [New 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Score and parts $1.00.] 

Any four high school violin players with a good detaché, a 
feeling for syncopation and a father fluent technic would 
thoroughly enjoy this number. All parts are equally inter- 
esting, and aside from one or two notes and a slow middle 
section, all parts are within the Ist position range, although 
it isn’t a lst position piece. This music would be usable for 
encores, club programs and as a novelty in a large program. 
The reviewer would like to see this piece published also for 
string orchestra. —Gilbert Waller 


Divertimento, for eight wind instruments, by F. Campbell- 
Watson. [New York: M. Witmark & Sons. Complete with 
score $3.00; score $1.00; parts, ea. 40c.] 

Each year in my own ensemble classes I search for good 
compositions which are suitable for the woodwind choir (the 
larger woodwind group). This divertimento, although not 
great music, is entertaining to play and is not more than 
medium in grade of difficulty. It is a welcome addition to 
the very limited repertoire for the woodwind choir. Other 
Witmark publications in this series which are for eight to ten 
woodwinds include two compositions by Orien Dalley, 
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Reverie and Serenade, and Orrin Blattner’s Two American 
Sketches. Moderately advanced high school ensembles can 
enjoy these numbers, 

Fugue in C Minor, from the Well Tempered Clavichord, 
by J. S. Bach, trans. for flute, Bb clarinet and bassoon by 
Marc Tarlow. {Philadelphia: Elkan-Vogel Co. Inc, 
Score and parts. $1.00. 

This familiar fugue is effectively arranged for the three 
woodwinds. Players will find it enjoyable. 

Andante in C, Kochel 315, by W. A. Mozart, for solo flute 
with 2 violins, viola, cello, bass, oboes, F horns, Bb cornets, 
and Bb clarinets. [Boston: The Cundy-Bettoney Co., Inc, 
Solo and piano 75c; solo with string and wind orchestra parts 
$2.00; score alone 50c.] 

I have long played and enjoyed this andante using piano 
accompaniment. It is gratifying, therefore, to find available 
this new edition with the accompaniment of the small or- 
chestra. The title of this piece would seem to indicate that 
it is part of another composition. This is not the case. It 
was composed by Mozart as a separate entity. It is medium 
difficult to play and requires a light, clear tone and mature 
style. —George Waln 


PIANO 


The Music Fun Book, work book for piano beginners, by 
Virginia Montgomery. [Philadelphia: Theodore Presser Co. 
50c. 

For any teacher interested in using a work book with the 
whole note as a unit rather than the quarter note, this book 
will be welcomed; but the whole-note approach is too diffi- 
cult for young children to understand. Why not use the 
quarter note as a unit and deal with addition of numbers 
instead of expecting small children to comprehend fractions? 


Introduction to Piano Classics, selected and edited by 
Alfred Mirovitch, [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. $1.50.] 

A collection of interesting and attractive compositions of 
18th and 19th Century masters, many from lesser-known com- 
posers, and ranging in difficulty from about second to fourth 
grade. Of especial musical interest for use with “adult begin- 
ners” and amateur pianists and a welcome change in teaching 
material for busy piano teachers. —Naomi Evans 


35 Sonatas, for piano, by Domenico Scarlatti, after the edi- 
tion of Alessandro Longo. Volumes I and II. [New York: 
Carl Fischer, Inc. $1.25 ea.] 

This excellent new edition in two volumes is based on the 
authoritative version of Alessandro Longo. It contains some 
of the popular favorites in addition to a good representation 
of the too-little-known sonatas of this famous composer. 


A Treasury of the Piano Sonata, from Scarlatti to Shostako- 
vitch, edited by Felix Guenther. [New York: Heritage 
Music Publications, Inc. $1.00.} 

Dr. Guenther has selected wisely from the sonata composers 
spanning three centuries. Separate movements have been 
selected from eighteen different masters. Students of the 
sonata form will profit from comparing the treatment given 
it by classic, romantic and modern writers. 


Concerto No. 2 in G Major for Piano and Orchestra, by 
Peter I. Tschaikowsky, reduction for two pianos by Alex- 
ander Siloti. [New York: Leeds Music Corp. 

The great success of the first concerto by Tschaikowsky 
reminds us that during his lifetime the second had almost 
equal popularity, and should be heard more often. Siloti’s 
arrangement of the second piano part is based on the com- 
poser’s own indications. 


The Art of the Suite, 8 suites of dances for piano or harpsi- 
chord, selected and edited by Yella Pessl. [New York: 
Edward B. Marks Music Corp. $2.00. 

Yella Pessl has not only given us a scholarly edition of 
eight suites by masters of the 17th and 18th Centuries, but 
also a helpful discussion of each suite and of its composer. 
It is this kind of work which will bring some of the names 
to life that have been sleeping in the history books. 


Who Cares Alone for This Blind World, for two pianos, 
by J. S. Bach, arr. by Hubert Somervell, [London: Oxford 
University Press, Carl Fischer, Inc., distrib. $1.60.] } 

This quiet, but dramatically articulate Bach transcription is 
a welcome addition to the literature of Bach arias and 
chorales. It falls in between the delicate flewing style and 
the contrapuntally brilliant type of which we have so many 
examples. It is taken from a soprano and oboe duet in one 
of Bach’s later cantatas, —Raymond Burrows 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Just So Songs, by Rudyard Kipling, set to music by Ed- 
ward German, arr. for chorus and orchestra by Gordon Jacob. 
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FIDDLE SESSIONS 
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CORNET SESSIONS 
GEARHART and CASSEL 


Gearhart, Greene, and Cassel have had a wide experience in public school 
music — first as students and later as teachers. Their experience is reflected 
in the conception of this ‘series of sessions.” 


Broad in scope and interesting in composition, these books produce great stu- 
dent interest and enthusiasm. We've discovered that simply having these 
books on the stands at rehearsal spontaneously creates groups for out-of- 
rehearsal sessions. They are the ideal meeting point for in-school and out- 
of-school music. 
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A page of music manuscript illustrating neumatic 
notation used between the 9th and 10th centuries. 
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] familiar staff and notes indicating pitch 


and time-values come to mind—but how 
was music written before these ingenious 
symbols were devised? 


The Greeks wrote music with letters, 
and the early Christians recorded their 
melodies with “neumes.” These curiously 
shaped symbols provided only a vague 
outline of the melody, and served merely 
to remind the singer of the music he had 
learned by rote from the choirmaster. 


Vagueness in early notation led musi- 
cians finally to seek a solution to the basic 
problem of registering pitch. At first, 
single horizontal guide lines were literally 
scratched into the manuscript. Later, these 


finally four, were actually drawn in and 
became the type of music staff that long 
remained standard. 


Note symbols, too, became modified in 
the process of being placed on the staff, 
until by the 13th century they took on 
the solid, black, square-shaped forms that 
still survive in Gregorian chant, rudiments 
of the modern note forms. 


Tt took centuries miore for men to 
formulate all of the refinements of nota- 
tion we know today—including the indica- 
tion of time values—into a system with 
which generations of composers have since 
expressed their music. 
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{[London: Noveilo & Co. Ltd., The H. W. Gray Co., Agents, 
$3.25.] 

This is a new choral and orchestra arrangement of a series 
of numbers which have long been popular as solo literature. 
Good choral writing and effective orchestration. Would be 
very good program material for an ambitious college orches- 
tra and mixed chorus group. —Alex Zimmerman 

Blow the Man Down, by Roy Harris. SATB, with con- 
tralto and baritone solos and symphonic orchestra. [New 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc.: Vocal score 30c. Orchestral 
material available on rental.] 

Since my choir gave the first performance of this number 
under Mr. Harris’ direction at the National Conference in 
1946 I can say that this is a “swell” number. However, the 
orchestra parts are more exacting than the choral, but when 
the orchestra and choir know their parts and are. well 
balanced, this “sea chanty” arrangement make a fine program 
number. —George F. Strickling 

From Emily’s Diary, secular cantata for four-part chorus 
of women’s voices and small orchestra with incidental so- 
prano and contralto soli, by Ernst Bacon, poems by Emily 
Dickinson. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. 60c.] 

This is an unusual, interesting and delicate work. A good 
description is given in a note by the editor: “The succession 
of songs which constitutes this cantata offers a program of 
moods, tempos, and tonalities. However, since the work is 
not based on a single poem, it is quite possible to present any 
of the songs individually or in a small group, as desired. 
Strong voices are not required for this work .... The quality 
of high school or college women’s voices lends itself exceed- 
ingly well to the interpretation of this music.” 

—J. Russell Paxton 

100 Songs You Remember, for band, orchestra, and chorus, 
selected and arr. by Forrest L. Buchtel. [Chicago: Neil A, 
Kjos Music Co. Piano conductor $1.00; band and orchestra 
parts 40c ea.; vocal edition 35c.] 

Accompaniment usable by band and/or orchestra for the 
song book of the same name. If your instrumental groups 
accompany assembly singing, you need it. Although provided 
for the specific vocal book mentioned, most of the arrange- 
ments appear to be standard and could be used for accom- 
panying any edition of these songs. —T. Frank Coulter 


Eighteen Sonatas and Allegros by Wolfgang A. Mozart, 
for violin and piano, original version. {[Scarsdale, N. Y.: 
Edwin F. Kalmus. $5.00. } 

A well-printed edition which should be welcome to teachers 
and serious students of the violin. There might be some 
question as to whether or not some other sonatas might 
not better have been included instead of one or two that 
are included. Many teachers will welcome the lack of 
“editing” in that it gives them an opportunity to include 
their own markings. Inasmuch as this original version is 
probably difficult if not impossible to obtain in European 
edition, the publisher deserves our thanks for making it 
readily available in a good American edition. As to the 
literature itself, it should, of course, be in the library of 
every violinist — the purity and beauty of these sonatas of 
Mozart is too often neglected for the greater showiness and 
infinitely less musical value of many of the concertos and 
other pieces that are heard too frequently, both in concert 
halls and in schools. —John H. Stehn 


COLLECTIONS 


Choral Music Through the Centuries, Volume 2, compiled 
and edited by Walter E. Buszin. [Chicago: Hall & Mc- 
Creary Company. 96 pp. 75c.] 

The compositions included in this collection are those from 
the early German, Italian, and English schools. They are 
all closely akin in spirit and style of expression and very 
worthwhile. The numbers vary in difficulty. Some are a 
cappella and others accompanied. 

Anthems for the Mixed Choir. [Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press. 80 pp. 90c singly, 75c ea. for 5 or more.] 

A collection of thirty anthems for the Protestant Church 
service chosen from old masters and contemporary composers 
of distinction. The numbers are of easy to medium grade of 
difficulty. Some are arranged for use of combined senior and 
junior choirs. A very usable collection. —Francis H. Diers 


CHORAL MUSIC 


Associated Music Publishers, Inc., New York: 

Sea Charm, by Frederick Piket. SATB, a cappella. 40c. 
Here is an interesting if not beautiful excursion into modern 
tonality. It is in the form of the song cycle in eleven parts. 
Small ensembles or quartets may find this work interesting; 
its difficulty makes it rather prohibitive for inclusion in the 
high school program, —Joseph A. Leeder 
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Broadcast Music Inc., New York: 

(1) A Hymn of Glory Let Us Sing, for Ascension Day, 
by H. A, Schimmerling. SATB, a cappella. 16c. A venerable 
text by the Venerable Bede, who was an important figure in 
ecclesiastical circles in England in the seventh century. The 
music by Mr. Schimmerling is less venerable, but authentic 
enough to carry the endorsement of the choirmaster of the 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. It is to be sung on 
Ascension Day. Not at all difficult, it can be done at sight 
by the average choir; and, nevertheless, has a fine dignified 
style which makes it easy to recommend to choir conductors, 

(2) A Prayer to Saint Catherine of Sienna, by Lewis W. 
Grubb. SSAA, a cappella. 12c. The most delightful little 
song-to cross this desk in a long time. The anonymous text 
is in the form of a forthright and naive prayer to the Patron- 
ess of Unmarried Women which is so quaint and pleasing 
that I won’t spoil it for you by disclosing its message. Get it 
for your women’s club; they will love it. Mr, Grubb’s music 
is exactly right. 

(3) Face to Face, by Grant Colfax Tullar, arr. by James 
Riddel. SATB, a cappella. 15c. Mr. Tullar’s familiar gospel 
hymn all dressed up in vocal embellishments which will prob- 
ably make it welcome in Gospel Tabernacles. While de- 
scribed as SATB it nevertheless has eight voices busy most 
of the time, and is unaccompanied. The new look. 

(4) Girls In a Garden, Czech Folk Tune, arr. by H. A. 
Schimmerling. SSA, accomp’d. 15c. Pleasant, easy little 
song young girls should enjoy singing. The voice parts move 
ingratiatingly and the text is as graceful, Subject: what 
kind of lover girls really yearn for—rich, aristocratic, or just 
lovable. 

(5) Gloria, by Robert Hall. SATB; organ or piano 
accomp’t. 15c. Will take less than a minute to sing, but is 
brilliant and solid in construction. All church choirs should 
like to do it. The chordal progressions are interesting, and 
the ending is triumphant in a rising climax for six voices, It 
is good. —Alfred Spouse 


The Composers Press, Inc., New York: 

The First Psalm, by John Bradley. SATB, accomp’d. 
20c. This setting is beautiful. It is suitable for church or 
school use. The music is difficult but worthy of the work 
required to sing it effectively. Only Class A schools should 
attempt to sing this lovely song, which is worthy of first 
place on a dignified program. —Joseph A. Leeder 


Oliver Ditson Company, Philadelphia: 

Ring, Ring de Banjo, by Stephen C. Foster, arr. by Claude 
L. Fichthorn. SSAA, a cappella. 15c. One of Foster’s 
least-known songs, designed originally for unison singing, 
now harmonized for women’s voices. The melody is in the 
first soprano, for the most part, accruing to the second so- 
prano in the chorus, which is here accompanied by “oomps” 
and “ping-a-pings” in imitation of the banjo.—Alfred Spouse 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York: 

(1) To Music, by Franz Schubert, arr, by Howard D. 
McKinney. TTBB optional a cappella or piano accomp’t. 
15c. A beautiful arrangement of this beloved song. It is 
within the ability of a good quartet or ensemble and deserves 
a place on a program that desires dignity and beauty. 

(2) Let Us Now Praise Famous Men, by Robert B. Reed. 
SATB, piano or organ accomp’t. 15c. This music is inter- 
esting! Its use is limited to a program in which the title 
would be appropriate. lt would have little appeal only in a 
program patriotic in character or in a religious pageant. 

(3) Envoy, by Sven Lekberg, SATB, a cappella. 16c. 
This an interesting setting of a poem mature in thought; 
it is suitable for adult quartets which are sure in intonation. 
The pitch is difticult and not suitable for high school use. 

(4) Roll Jordan Roll, a spiritual, arr. by R. H. Gillum. 
SATB, a cappella. loc. A modern setting of this well known 
spiritual. ‘the range for soprano voices is very high and 
demands divided voices. There is a mezzo soprano solo with 
three part accompaniment by women’s voices. Men’s voice 
parts are not difficult, 

(5) A Prayer for Youth, by William G. Blanchard. SSAA, 
Piano or organ accomp’t, trumpet in Bb ad libitum. l6c. A 
very effective setting of a religious text. It has an obbligato 
part suitable for childrens’ choir with women’s voices accom- 
panying. The climax is most effective and with trumpet 
would be an effective close to a sacred program. The second 
alto is not too low so that it will be acceptable to those who 
care about the ranges of a song. 

(6) God, The Almighty, by V. Lachner, arr. & ed. by 
Howard D. McKinney. TTBB, a cappella. 20c. A beautiful 
setting of excellent sacred text. It demands well developed 
voices, especially the tenor. It is an effective number for a 
festive occasion, excellent for a mature male quartet. 

(7) Rise Up, CO Men of God, by Robert B. Reed, arr. by 
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Contents 
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Ray A. Culver. TTBB with descant for soprano, organ 
accomp’t. 15c. A very simple but beautiful anthem, Its 
arrangement is unusual in that it uses a soprano descant with 
male voices. The average church choir would find this within 
their ability. A tenor soloist may be used instead of a soprano, 
thus making it an effective male chorus. —Joseph A. Leeder 


H. T. FitzSimons Company, Chicago: 

(1) Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind, by William Shake- 
speare, set to music by Arthur Bergh. SATB, accomp’d. 
18c. This setting of Shakespeare’s familiar words contains 
all of the severity and joyousness that the words describe. 

(2) Under the Greenwood Tree, by William Shakespeare, 
set to music by Arthur Bergh. SATB, a cappella. 18c. 
Teachers interested in integrating literature with music will 
be delighted with Arthur Bergh’s virile setting. Good range, 
interesting voice parts, and wide dynamic range should make 
this a very popular number. 

(3) Sweet and Twenty, by William Shakespeare, set to 
music by Arthur Bergh. SATB, a cappella. 18c. Mr. Bergh 
has caught very admirably the spirit of Shakespeare’s music. 
The rhythm is particularly captivating and harmonic interest 
is strong. 

(4) Poor Wayfaring Stranger (folk song), arr. by Herbert 
W Fred. SATB, accomp’d. 18c. Here is an intriguing 
chorus in which the arranger has used modal patterns to give 
unusual but delightful flavor. 

(5) Hear My Prayer, O Lord, by Alexander A. Arkhan- 
gelsky, arr. by Frank B. Cookson. TTBB, a cappella, 18c. 
An excellent chorus which is written subtly to obtain stirring 
effectiveness with pianissimo tones. 

(6) Roadways, by Will James. TTBB, accomp’d. l6c. A 
real rouser with the Masefield text which all young men will 
enjoy. —Mathilda A. Heck 


Galaxy Music Corp., New York: 

(1) Praise, by Beatrice Posamanick. SATB, with con- 
tralto or baritone solo, piano or organ accomp’t. l6c. The 
music is well suited to the interesting poem by Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. Written for eight parts with contralto 
or baritone solo, it is excellent material for the average high 
school or college chorus. 

(2) Daniel, Negro spiritual, arr. by James Miller. SATB, 
a cappella. 18c. This is an admirable arrangement of an 
old spiritual. Parts are well arranged and the compass of 
voices satisfactory at all times. 

(3) "Way Over in Egypt Land, American folk song, arr. 
by John W. Work. SATB, a cappella. 18c. John W. Work 
has _ skillfully harmonized this traditional song for four 
soprano solo voices, semi and full chorus. It is moderately 


easy. 
(4) Jock of Hazeldean, by Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco. 
SATB, accomp’d. 18c. The intervals and chordal structure 
of this number will present some difficulties to singers, but 
it is a composition worthy of study and a place on concert 
programs. The piano accompaniment complements the 

voice parts and adds to musical values and interest. 
—Anne E. Pierce 


Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago: 

(1) I Love Thee, by Edvard Grieg, arr. by Donald E. 
Sellew. SSA accomp’d. 15c. A simple arrangement of 
this fine classic, especially for girls’ voices. Voices and parts 


good. 

(2) Night Magic, by H. P. Hopkins. SSA, accomp’d. 18c. 
A delightful, refreshing number for girls’ and women’s voices. 
Easy voice parts. Can be done with small or large group. 
Lovely accompaniment. Good for a Spring program. 

(3) When I Set Out for Lyonnesse, by Katharine E. 
O'Brien. SSA, accomp’d. 18c. A new setting to this old 
Thomas Hardy verse. Has good rhythmic element, with 
pleasing harmonic effects. Not difficult. Fine contest or 
program song. 

(4) Heigh-Ho! by Elsie McBride. SA, accomp’d. 18. A 
sparkling Spring number. Very light, fast-running passages, 
easy and not too long. Good program material for Spring 
festivals. —S. Norman Park 


Leeds Music Corp., New York: 

(1) What shall we do with the Drunken Sailor?, sea 
chanty, arr. by Sigmund Spaeth. TTBB, a cappella. 16c. 
One of the lesser known chanteys in a lively arrangement. 
The words will make an instant appeal to the audience. 

(2) Nocturne, by Robert Crawford. SATB, soprano solo, 
piano accomp’t. 18c. Arresting in its quiet but unusual 
setting, this little modern poem finds its perfect musical 
counterpart in Robert Crawford’s composition. Not too 
difficult as to range, but interpretation must be carefully 
worked out. —Gilbert R. Waller 
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Lorenz Publishing Co. Dayton: A series of hymn anthems 
of recent composition, with biblical texts for the most part, 
deserving a place in many church choirs, The titles include: 
(1) Jesus Came Walking, by Lee Rogers. SATB, with 
high soprano solo and alto and tenor duet, accomp’d. lfc; 
(2) If Ye Love Me, by E. K. Heyser. SATB, with baritone 
solo and quartet passage, accomp’d. 14c; (3) My Father’s 
World, by Ellen Jane Lorenz. SATB, with three-part 
women’s chorus or junior choir, accomp’d. 12c; (4) The 
Twenty-Third Psalm, by Ira B. Wilson. SATB, with soprano 
and alto duet and bass solo, accomp’d. 12c; (5) In Him 
Will I Trust, by Ellen Jane Lorenz. SATB, accomp’d. 12c; 
(6) Behold Your God, by E. K, Heyser. SATB, with baritone 
recitative, accomp’d. 14c; (7) All Ye Nations, Praise the 
Lord! by William Baines. SATB, tenor and soprano solo, 
accomp’d. 14c; (8) Worship Jehovah, by Ira B. Wilson, 
SATB, accomp’d. 14c. These songs are of moderate difficulty 
and are built on tuneful lines, with sufficient variety to make 
them interesting and fun to sing. —Bess L. Hyde 

Edward B. Marks Music Corp., New York: ; 

(1) Cantata No. 118, “Oh Jesus, Lord, my Light and Life,” 
by J. S. Bach. Piano accomp’t trans. by Emil Kahn. SATB, 
organ or piano accomp’t. 30c. A worthy addition to the 
Bach cantata literature. This is one of the shorter works 
(eight pages of score). It is easy in style for four-part 
mixed voices throughout. Instrumental parts available. 

(2) Six Folk Songs, by Johannes Brahms, arr. by Herbert 
Zipper. SATB, a cappella. 25c. Easy and singable ar- 
rangements for four-part mixed voices. A worthy addition 
to a school choral library. —George Howerton 


Mills Music Inc.. New York: : 

(1) Mary of Argyle, by Frederick Roy. SSA, accomp’d. 
15c. Easy. There is always a time and place for the sincere 
beauty of a simple tune and story of devotion. Delightful 
effective song for girls’ voices. A rest from more compli- 
cated singing without loss of musicianship. 

He is Risen, Easter anthem, by Carl F. Mueller. 
SATB with junior choir (SA), organ accomp’t. 16c. Mod- 
erately difficult. Excellent festival number for well-trained 
junior and senior choirs who want to give a timely and 
musical Easter performance. The music is not difficult and 
range of voices excellent. Will depend on smoothness of 
phrasing for effectiveness and beauty. 

(3) The Lass from the Low Countree, adapted from a 
folk song by John Jacob Niles, arr. by Everett Helm. SSAA, 
a cappella. 1l6c. Difficult. Melodious, beautiful arrange- 
ment of the folk song. Depends on musical accuracy, atten- 
tion to minute detail of expression and beauty of tone color 
of the chorus. Excellent for concert use. 

—Ruth Jenkin Thompson 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York: 

(1) All Praises to the Lord, by Johann Sebastian Bach, 
arr. by John Julius Baird. SA, piano or organ accomp’t, 
with SATB opt. ending. 16c. Well arranged and suitable 
for women’s voices. This arrangement particularly desirable 
for use with well-trained and experienced women singers. 
Difficult vocally. 

(2) Soft-footed Snow, by Sigurd Lie, arr. by Jeanne Boyd. 
SSA, accomp’d. Musically very interesting—requires 
experienced singers and a mature alto section for best per- 
formance. Difficult. 

(3) The Rain Falls on My Heart, by Claude Debussy, arr. 
by Jeanne Boyd. SSAA, accomp’d. 20c. A difficult but 
very excellent arrangement which should prove to be a chal- 
lenge to the large high school or adult glee club. Fine pro- 
gram material. Difficult. 

(4) He Smiled On Me, by Geoffrey O’Hara, arr. by Ken- 
neth Downing. SSA, piano or organ accomp’t. 18c. Con- 
gregation and choir members should enjoy this setting. The 
range makes no demands on any of the parts. Not difficult. 

(5) Candlelight, by James H. Rigers, arr. by Carl Deis. 
SATB, accomp’d. 16c. Requires an experienced high school 
or college group. Range is satisfactory. Chromatic passages 
make this number somewhat difficult to sing in tune. 

(6) This is God’s Love, by Geoffrey O’Hara, arr. by Ken- 
neth Downing. SATB, accomp’d. 1l6c. An anthem for gen- 
eral use which will please the congregation. Range good. 
Needs strong tenor section. Not difficult. —William R. Sur 

M. Witmark & Sons, New York: 

(1) How Long Wilt Thou Forget Me, O Lord, by Carl 
Parrish. SATB, a cappella. 25c. Very suitable for church 
or school concert, and should be an easy song to learn. | 

(2) Hashkivenu (Hebrew Text), by Leonard Bernstein. 
SATB, with cantor (tenor) and organ accomp’t. 25c. Di- 
rectors will find in the Hebrew music a rich field for de- 
velopment. This dramatic song requires organ accompani- 
ment and a good tenor voice that can sing a high G and low 
Bb. No English text is provided. —George F. Strickling 
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Music Education Source Book 


Now in the second pnnting, this is considered one of the most important and valuable books 
ever made available in the field of music education. The title Music Education Source Book 
describes the scope of the volume, which includes in its contents the results of the four-year 
MENC Curriculum Committee investigations. This material represents the culmination of the 
efforts of some 2,000 persons from all parts of the United States and from other countries, and’ 
deals with forty related areas of music education. 


Invaluable as a text and supplementary book in music education 
courses, this volume will also have a wide range of usefulness as 
a handbook for those interested in any phase of school music 
teaching; it will be helpful to administrators planning courses of 
study or the extension of school music courses. One or more 
copies should be in every school, college and public library. 


In compiling the material for the book, use has been made of data available from sources other than the 1943-46 
studies and investigations, such as the reports of the 1945 Music Education Consultants’ Councils, reports of the 
Music Education Research Ceuncil, excerpts from the Teacher Aid leaflets, etc. Bibliographies supplied by the 
various contributing committees enhance the usefulness of the volume, and the appendix includes an extensive list 
of books dealing with music and music education. Also in the appendix is the roster of the complete Curriculum 
Committee personnel for the periods 1943-44, 1944-45, 1945-46—the hundreds of music educators, general educators 
ond specialists in various fields whose studies, investigations and discussions and whose experience and vision 
have contributed to this most significant book. 
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Music Appreciation Through Radio 


ALPHA CORINNE MAYFIELD 





VERYONE NEEDS Music. The highly 

endowed need it as an avenue for 

noble and satisfying self-expres- 
sion, a giver of mental health. The less 
endowed need it as an agency for enrich- 
ing and humanizing a life which other- 
wise might be hemmed in by drab rou- 
tine.’ 

To prepare people for the worthy use 
of leisure time should be one of the ob- 
jectives of music education. What man 
does when he is not working comes from 
choice and enjoyment. Because he fluctu- 
ates most in his likes and dislikes during 
leisure time, it is logical to assume that 
his character is developed more at that 
time, rather than when he is working. 

Listening to good music is a valuable 
and interesting way to spend leisure time. 
The human spirit will have a tendency to 
meet the realities of life in a bigger way 
if it is lifted from the commonplace 
things in life through good music. In the 
words of another, “Music inspires nobility 
and generosity, not only of feeling, but 
also of action, for the mainspring of 
action lies not in the intellect, but in the 
emotions.” ~~? 

According to Time magazine, there 
were, in 1940, 33,000,000 families in the 
United States, and 45,000,000 radios. 
Many families had more than one, while 
over 6,000,000 were to be found in auto- 
mobiles. Eighty per cent of the families 
who had radios kept them on over five 
hours a day, with an average of three 
members of the family listening. The 
January 12, 1948, issue of Time stated: 
“The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion quoted an estimate that there were 
73,000,000 radios in the United States— 
one for every 1.9 people.” I believe these 
statistics present one of the greatest chal- 
lenges that could come to music edu- 
cators. What we are doing in the schools 
(which have a direct carry-over in the 
home) to create interest in, and foster 
appreciation for such programs as the 
Telephone Hour, Voice of Firestone, the 
Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir, the NBC, 
New York, and Boston symphonies? 

Are we taking advantage and making 
intelligent use of the free, but excellent, 
material given by the ABC, CBS, MBS, 
NBC and other networks concerning 
music programs? Are we asking the 
librarian to include the Boston Symphony 
Program Notes (Price $1.00) in her 
order each fall? If finances permit, as 
they no doubt will, are we explaining to 
the librarian that the teacher of high 
school music can find ample use for 
“Opera News”?* It is to be hoped that 
a music magazine of national coverage 
will be on the shelves. Some high school 
students, as well as teachers, might be 
sufficiently interested in symphonic music 
to justify subscribing to the Program 
Notes published by The Philharmonic 
Symphony Society of New York, 113 
West 57th Street (weekly during the 
season, price $5.00). 


*Mursell and Glenn. 
Masic Teaching. New 
Company, 1941. 
3Symphony Notes and Day by Day Listing 
of NBC Program Services. oo 

"Opera News Magazine is published weekly 
during the season by The M litan 
Guild, 654 Madison Avenue, New York 21, New 
York. Price $3.50. 


Psycholo of School 
York: Shel! Burdett 


It is to be hoped that every high school 
subscribes to the Sunday edition of The 
New York Times, wherein radio pro- 

are listed for the current week. 

e Music-Radio-Drama section alone is 
worth the subscription price, not to men- 
tion the many other interests which are 
covered. College libraries will, of course, 
have these and other music publications, 
and the major networks are glad to have 
interested people on their mailing lists. 

While these printed aids are valuable, 
nothing can equal the teacher’s own en- 
thusiasm for a good music program. En- 
thusiasm is contagious and therefore far 
reaching. When a teacher speaks sin- 
cerely and genuinely of her own enjoy- 
ment of a good music program, some 
students will certainly desire to listen. 
Many students like to tell their classmates 
of interesting programs they have heard 
and thereby gain experience in appearing 
before a group. thers would rather 
write of them, bringing about desirable 
correlation between music and English. 
These are only a few of the direct corre- 
lations that are possible and desirable. 


Grade school children would enjoy in- 
forming their classmates about forth- 
coming programs, or students in the high 
school Genel Music course might like 
to keep the student body informed as to 
future programs. There might be a place 
on the assembly program for this, both 
in the grades and in high school. Cur- 
rent events concerning music could be 
made an interesting topic of discussion. 
A well-kept bulletin board on radio music 
can be a real source of pride and infor- 
mation. 

Each year the writer makes a radio 
sheet of the best music programs on the 
air, as a guide to listening. These are 
mimeographed in generous quantities by 
her college for use on the campus in the 
state and nation. An extra copy is given 
the student for home use, thereby encour- 
aging family listening. This compilation 
of material has been carried in several 
music and education publications as a 
service to readers. 


Since so few good music programs are 
scheduled during school hours, the writer 
gives a half-hour music appreciation pro- 
gram over KVOL, Lafayette, Louisiana, 
each first Friday in the month at 1:30 
p.m. Schools within the area are en- 
couraged to listen. During the opera 
season the opera to be broadcast on 
Saturday may be reviewed briefly, 
wherein some of the best known melodies 
are heard. John Crosby, whose syndicated 
column, “Radio in Review,” is widely 
read, said in the January, 1948, issue of 
The Atlantic Monthly: “. . . today some 
twelve million persons listen to the Satur- 
day broadcasts of the Metropolitan Opera 
alone. It is impossible to overpraise or 
overestimate this single contribution of 
radio. The impact of good music on 
American culture is something that can- 
not be measured by ordinary means, but 
it is safe to assume that it has had a 
deep and permanent effect. America 1s 
a better place in which to live, and 
Americans are a more highly educated 
and more cultivated people, because of the 
presence on the air of good music.” 

Some of the aims to be accomplished 
from radio listening, from es 
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throughout college, as well as in later 
life, could be 


(1) To cause the rank and file of boys 
and girls to maintain, and, if possible, to 
increase, the interest which they have felt 
when they first heard and took part in 
music, and to give them suitable oppor- 
tunities for growing constantly more ap- 
preciative and more intelligent when 
listening to renditions of standard music. 

(2) To acquire good listening habits. 

(3) To learn something of the elements 
of which music is made, such as melody, 
rhythm, simple form, and possibly ele- 
mentary harmony.- 

(4) To develop and maintain a desire 
to help produce good music. 

(5) To gain familiarity with different 
types of voices and instruments, and com- 
binations of same. 

(6) To create an interest in personali- 
ties who appear on good music programs.‘ 

(7) To become familiar with the names 
of major symphony orchestras, as well as 

oral organizations, and their conductors. 


(8) To learn some interesting facts 
concerning well-known composers; this 
might stimulate interest so that further 
knowledge would be obtained from books 
and magazines. 

We, as teachers, whether in the grades 
or in college, must be ever aware of the 
fact that there is a direct carry-over from 
school to home by way of adult education 
in radio listening. What parent would 
not be rather proud of the fact that a 
child came home from school and an- 
nounced enthusiastically that Kreisler was 
going to play, or that Marian Anderson 
was going to sing over the radio that 
evening? When students are listening to 
symphony or to opera at home (even if 
only to part of the program), or even to 
Burl Ives, a folk singer, it is a fair guess 
that one or more adults are also listening, 
subconsciously or otherwise. To improve 
the taste of adults in music should be one 
of our major aims, although we must 
not be obvious in the way we do this. 

“In its four years of operation, USO 
Camp Shows has sent 800 units and 
4,500 entertainers to war fronts. . . USO 
servicemen audiences have totaled 150,- 
000,000; 84,000,000 of them overseas,’* 
Some of this entertainment was per- 
formed by artists like Lily Pons and Hei- 
fetz. In an article written by Heifetz he 
stated that he gave them Bach and they 
yelled for more. 

Most of these men are back home now; 
many of them are in college. Some heard 
and learned to like good music by listen- 
ing to it by the means mentioned or by 
hearing it on the countless recordings of 
good music which were contributed by 
music clubs and other organizations. One 
man in the service wrote that he found 
Beethoven a pretty fair companion when 
submerged in a submarine for days! 
“We thus come to realize the surprising 
truth that the composer only commences, 
the interpreter only continues, what the 
listener alone can complete.’”* 


If we encourage these men to continue 
to listen to music which has lasting value, 
for at least part of the time, we will tend 
to build a nation of music lovers, a people 
that will fill our concert halls, encourage 
worthwhile music for radio programs, 
and participate in producing and listening 
to good music throughout life. 





‘There are interesting biographies and auto- 
biographies of some of these personalities. 
SLife, November 12, 1945. 

*Mason. The Quartets of Beethoven. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1947. 











New 
Concert 
Octavos 


Secular 


*Bells (SA)............ Sergei Rachmaninoff 
An arrangement of Prelude in 
C# Minor with a simplified ac- 
companiment and with a_ text 
geapted from Edgar Allen Poe's 
The Bells. 


The Forty-Niners...Ellen Jane Lorenz 
SA, SAB, SATB) 
e story ‘of the Gold Rush, with 
a medley of the songs of the 
times, and containing a spoken 
section and an optional soprano 
solo 


Why Fire Engines are Red (SA)........ 
Allen James 





A song of “‘logic’’. 
*Invitation for a Holiday (SSA)..Drigo 


carefree song arranged from 
Valse Bluette. 


*Little ~y Shoes (SSA)...J. Ivanovici 
opular 2 hee IA song, Dan- 
ube ‘aves, wit tive words. 
*Tomorrow’s Road (SAB)...............-- 
ierbaeennmmmaiaseiel Felix Mendelssohn 
This chorus, a setting of The 
March of the Priests from 
Athalia, for baccalaureate or 
commencement, may be used as 
a choral march. The_inspira- 
tional text E. S. Tillotson is 
based on a » % by Byron, ‘The 
best of pirehets of the future is 
the past. 
Night Rise (SATB)...Roger C. Wilson 
na cappella concert number 
ne some divided parts. 


*Home. Sweet Home Around the 
Wend os Ellen Jane Lorenz 
tune is ~~ ay | 
et i the musical style of 
Spain. Switzerland, Russia, 
ina, Hawaii and the U. S. A. 

A cappella ad lib. 


The oe Gihge Trail (TTBB).. 
a ~;  f filson 
ae ymphonic"’ ement, a 
cana of the “covler aan 
with a baritone solo ie i 


*Available in other vocal arrange- 
ments. Send for free catalog. 


Christmas 


Unison 
$8561. To the Christ-Child........Parker 
Four-Part Mixed 
#9723. Bell Carol Miles 
#9725. Christmas Night.............. Coleman 
#9451. Joy to the World.............Wilson 
#9452. Infant Holy. Buckley 
#9453. The Christmas Story........Lorenz 
$4346. Good Will to Men........Mascagni 
+4347. Come to My Heart, many 














asley 
A219. Come and Worship.........Lorenz 
A220. In a Lowly Manger.............Dale 


Moderately difficult; TEasy. 


Sent on approval upon request. 


Lorenz Publishing Co. 


Dayton, O. 


Chicago New York 
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Clrishuas Material 
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CHRISTMAS TIDE 


The outstanding folio of Carols, Hymns, 
Children’s Yuletide Songs, with Piano ac- 
companiment. Piano Solos, Chimes, Medi- 
tation for Violin and Piano, Piano Fan- 
tasia. Copy of Sing-a-long Carol Sheet 
with each book. 


Price 60 cents 


SING-A-LONG CAROL SHEETS 


All the best loved carols contained in 
Christmas Tide with complete words and 
melody line. Just the thing for Com- 
munity Singing and Caroling. 


Price 8 cents each 


SINGING ALL THE WAY 


A beautiful gift for young children. More 
than 75 songs, including Lullabies, Nurs- 
ery ~ anging Games, and Scout 
Songs. illed wit interesting pictures. 


Price 60 cents 


JUST FOR FUN 


A book for very young pianists. 30 oonge 
in large notes, easy to play. Caney 
fingered, with pictures to be colored. 
A lovely gift at moderate cost. 


Price 50 cents 


SONGS 'BOUT ANIMALS 
'N’ THINGS 


12 original novelty songs, ideal for chil- 
dren's entertainments and programs. 
boon to music educators loo for new 
unison or solo material for children. 


Price 60 cents 


YOUR OWN MUSIC BOOK 
SERIES 


Beautifully printed and bound editions of 
the classics. Perfect for Christmas pres- 


Y.O.M.B. Re. 1 — Piano Pieces 


.O.M.B. 
Y.O.M.B. No. 3 — Songs 
Y.O.M.B. No. 4— Child's Songs and 
Piano Pieces 
Y.O.M.B. No. 5 — Operatic Gems 
Y.O.M.B. No. 6 — Favorite Waltzes 
Y.O.M.B. No. 7— Simplified Piano Pieces 


Price 1.25 each 


SONGS AND PIANO PIECES 
FOR CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS 


All Aboard for Santa Clau 
Silver Sleigh Bells ....... 
bbath imes 
Cathedral Chimes 
Mission Chimes 
The New Born King 
(High-Medium-Low) —...~--------.0----a-0 
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Syllables, Numbers and Sight Reading 


ROBERT E. NYE 





MERICAN school music teachers, tra- 
ditionally self-critical, have long been 
sensitive of the “reading problem.” 
Whenever we find that large numbers of 
boys and girls have not learned to sight- 
sing, we feel conscience-stricken anew. 
We may be sure that our problem is 
a very old one. Even our “modern” in- 
strumental approach to reading by means 
of the little melody instruments was en- 
joying some use a thousand years ago, 
according to Odo of Clugny in his book 
Dialogues of about 940 A.D.* which ad- 
vises employing the monochord in teach- 
ing reading of the notation of that day. 
Hundreds of years later Thomas 
Morley’s character Philomathes said: 
“ ,.. But supper being ended, and Mu- 
sicke bookes (according to the custome) 
being brought to the table: the mistresse 
of the house presented me with a part, 
earnestly requesting me to sing, But 
when, after many excuses, I protested 
unfainedly that I could not: every one 
began to wonder, Yes, some whispered to 
others, demanding how I was brought 


up... 

Still later, and on this side of the At- 
lantic, we find Thomas Walter making 
a plea that church congregations learn 
to read by note. He writes, “ ... Tunes 
. . . when they first came out of the 
Hands of Composers of them, were sung 
according to the Rules of the Scale of 
Musick, but are now miserably tortured, 
and twisted, and quavered in some 
Churches, into an horrid Medley of con- 
fused and disorderly Noises.” Rev. 
Walters advised study of the gamut, and 
singing the C scale to fa, sol, la, fa, sol, 
la, mi, fa. 

The “Introductory Lessons, Practised 
by the Uranian Society, Held at Phila- 
delphia for Promoting The Knowledge 
of Vocal Music,” printed January 1, 
1785, explains that “The Gamut is a 
scale of 11 lines and 11 spaces,” and 
adds that there are “three Cliffs.” The 
introduction tells us: “The person who 
can proceed patiently, so as to make 
himself thoroughly master of the follow- 
ing pages, will, after that, find very 
little difficulty in singing anywhere at 
sight.” But, as we well know, the “diffi- 
culties” continued ! 

By 1843, when the fifth edition of his 
“Boston Academy’s Manual of Vocal 
Music” appeared, Lowell Mason had 
made secure his pioneering venture in 
school music work, and the use of num- 
erals was a basic tool in the hands of 
the Father of American Public School 
Music. He writes, “Let the pupils be 
cautioned against considering the syl- 
lables as the names of sounds. The sylla- 
bles are applied to them in practice, but 
when we speak of them, we should al- 
ways use numerals as one, two, three, 
&c.’" Mason advocates the following 
drill on the interval of a major third: 


1This_ reference courtesy of Sigfrid Prager, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Morley, Thomas. A Plaine and easie intro- 
duction. London: H. Lawnes, 1608, p. 2. 

*Walter, Thomas. The Grounds and Rules of 
Musick Explained: Or, An Introduction to the 
Art of Singing by Note. Fitted to the meanest 
Capacities. Boston: S. Gerrish, 1946. 

Mason, Lowell. Boston Academy's Manual of 
Vocal Music. Boston: J. H. Wilkins and R. 
B. Carter, 1843. 

5Ibid., p. 110. 


“Sing 13, 131, 313, 1133, 3311.” This is 
then written on the board, and is to be 
sung with syllables, with “la,” with 
numerals, and with letter names.* 

Proceeding through this book and the 
accompanying “Musical Exercises for 
Singing Schools” (large charts used in 
connection with the Manual), one finds 
that numbers play an important part, 
although syllables are also used. On 
page 154 we read: “Observe, that if 
we designate sharped or flatted sounds 
by numerals we always say sharp l, 
sharp 2, flat 7, flat 6, &c; but if we des- 
ignate them by letters first, thus C#, 
Bb, &c.” In subsequent pages numer- 
als are never abandoned—in fact they 
are used in all explanations of basic 
tonal relationships. Page 212 tells us: 
“He (the teacher) observes that, while 
the letters and syllables are preserved the 
same in relative modes, the numerals are 
changed. Thus (in C yy fy syl- 
lable do is applied to Eb in both cases 
although it is one in the major and 
three in the minor mode, &c.” 


Sf 


A clue to the seeming relative impor- 
tance Mason attached here to numerals, 
letter names and syllables may be in 
Chart 4 of “Musical Exercises” where 
under the C Major scale he writes first 
the numbers, then the letter names, and 
finally, in smaller type, the syllables, 
The tonic chord and all the intervals are 
taught by very extensive numeral drills. 

It could have been foretold that this 
use of numerals would result in the con- 
clusion to do away with syllables al- 
together. Sure enough, in 1845 H. M. 
Beal’s “The Boston Numeral Harmony; 
or Day and Beal’s Phonography of 
Music” was published in Boston. The 
title page continues: “Believed to be 
the most comprehensive and_ simple 
Musical Notation ever published in the 
world. The Elements Embrace a Newly 
Invented Musical Notation & Sight- 
Singing Method by which Schools, 
Classes & Private Individuals may be 
taught to read music at sight in every 
possible key In A Very Few Lessons. 
The Music . . . arranged with . . . special 
regard to the wants of schools and 
choirs.” The preface states: “This work 
is published in the face and eyes of vio- 
lent opposition,” and explains that the in- 
ventors, H. W. Day and R. F. Beal, 
expect their system to do away with the 
general use of the round notes and five- 
line staff! Their notation, based on the 
numbers one to eight, had a range of nine 
octaves and one can easily read a single 
line melody from it. The numbers trans- 
pose, “Il” being the key-note of any key. 
The author admits that chords would not 
be feasible. In 1849" this system was re- 
vised somewhat, then apparently disap- 
peared, although applications of it may 
have lived on in the work of some teach- 
ers. We use it in modified form today 
when our primary children play from 
numbers on water glasses and bell sets — 
which so many of us learned from Satis 
Coleman’s example. 


*Ibid., p. 115. ~ 
"Day, Fiarth W. The Sight Singing Manual 
for Common Yhools & Sight Singing Gem 


in Day & Beal's one line notation. 
¢ 1849. 
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Luther Whiting Mason’s famed First 
National Music Reader (Boston: Ginn, 
Heath & Co., 1882) used numbers, let- 
ter names and syllables. 

n 1883 appeared Jordan’s “New 
Method of Sight-Singing’”* which showed 
educators still attempting to dispense 
with the syllables. Its preface claimed 
that methods of sight-singing with syl- 
lables were too intricate. “While some 
persons overcome the difficulties thus 
presented in reading music, the larger 
number are left as much in the dark as 
ever... .. The distinctive features of 
this method ..... are the separating of 
the two mental processes necessarily em- 
ployed by the persons singing at sight. 
These processes are, Ist. Reading or 
comprehending the scale number of each 
tone... 2nd. The production of the 
tone read. The usual custom of using 
the syllables do, re, mi, etc., is dropped, 
not because it is impossible to teach a 
person by that method but because ex- 
perience has shown that while a few 
learn, many fail .... The syllables... 
are invaluable to the teacher in the art of 
cultivation of the voice, but their use 
is needless to the teacher of the science 
of sight-singing.” 

This method begins with the num- 
bered C Major scale, and soon trans- 

ses the numbers to the common keys. 

e neutral syllable “la” is used while 
thinking the numbers.’ Accidentals, while 
mentioned, are avoided, as there are 
none in the exercises given. 


+ 


In 1896 a book by Solomon Straub” 
practiced a combination of letter names, 
numbers and syllables, the letter names 
and numbers being steps to the ultimate 
goal, syllables. 

Later historical landmarks are the 
speech of Samuel Cole of Brookline, 
Massachusetts, at the National Educa- 
tion Association meeting in 1903, and 
the work of Alfred White at Des 
Moines, Iowa, beginning in 1917. These 
men have sometimes been considered the 
“first” pioneers in the move toward dis- 
pensing with syllables. Howard Hinga’s 
work in Rochester, New York, beginning 
in 1929 is another important develop- 
ment—perhaps the most important of 
all, for both syllables and numbers are 
discarded as sight reading devices. 

This investigation shows that the use 

of numbers in the teaching of reading 
and sight-singing is not in the least new, 
but has been an important element in 
American music education since its be- 
ginnings. 
_It is my opinion that while the ma- 
jority of our teachers probably use 
the combination of letter names, numbers, 
and syllables, a growing minority is a- 
bandoning the syllables and placing full 
confidence in numbers. The proponents 
of numbers tell us that numbers, unlike 
syllables, are a completely sensible and 
perfectly understood concept in the minds 
of children. Since the majority of sight 
Singers read by interval, those intervals 
can be best taught by the use of numerals. 
Furthermore, numbers apply directly to 
the study of harmony. They add that 
boys have a hearty dislike for the artifi- 
ciality of syllables. 

Jordan, Julian. New Method of Sight- 
Singing. New York: Biglow and Main, 1883. 

*Ibid., p. 47. 

*Straub, Solomon W. Happy Moments and 
Woodland Echoes. Chicago: S. W. Straub & 
Co., 1896, 

Epitor’s Nots: Music reading implies rhythmic 
relationships as well as pitch intervals. 
cannot sing notes on seven of the keys accu- 
rately unless the second syllable of the numeral 
1S omitted. 
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One score used for the Schoolroom 


A new approach substituting symbol pictures of the instruments for notation. No 
musical knowledge required. Young children read them easily with delight. 
Score consists of black-and-white pictures to be colored as per directions. 
Develops Rhythm, Coordination and Musical Appreciation. 
Christmas Numbers ideal for your programs 
Jingle Bells, Pierpont-Fordell 
March from the Nutcracker Suite, Tchaikowsky 

Importaht Event, Schumann 

Piano accompaniments are not included but are recommended in the directions 


along with suitable records if preferred. 
Group size, 24” x 18” 
Schoolroom size, 32” x 24” 


Price, 50¢ per score 
Price, 75¢ per score 


Order scores from 
Color Symbol Rhythm Band Scores 
1501 S. 13th St., Birmingham 3, Ala. 





Syllable supporters are sound in their 
reply that numbers are unmusical when 
sung, while syllables are truly vocal. 
They point out that chromatics are easi- 
ly sung with syllables but are awkward 
when numbers are used. Numbers en- 
thusiasts retort, “True, but the advan- 
tages of numbers outweigh the disad- 
vantages.” 


Minnesota Music Educators again 
took part in the Minnesota Education 
Association’s Biennial Convention, held 
October 28-29. Over eighty Minnesota 
high school orchestra directors were 
invited to submit names of orchestra 
members who played in the All-State 
Orchestra on October 28. Floyd Bar- 
nard, Minneapolis, was chairman of the 
All-State Orchestra and was assisted 
in the selection of music by Eunice 
Pitman, St. Cloud Technical High 
School; Harvey Waugh, St. Cloud 
Teachers College; and A. Leroy Swan- 
son, Roosevelt High School, Minne- 
apolis. Don Craig, director of the 
Fred Waring Glee Club, led the All- 


State Chorus, Frederick A. Schmidt, 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, was chair- 
man of the Chorus, The All-State Or- 
chestra was directed by Henry Sopkin, 
recently engaged as permanent conduc- 
tor of the Atlanta (Ga.) Symphony 
Orchestra. 

John W. Molnar is now director of 
choral activities at the University of 
Cincinnati as well as choral director at 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati. He 
is also critic teacher for Teachers Col- 
lege of the University in secondary 
school music, 

Michigan Music Festivals have an- 
nounced a change in dates for the 1949 
spring schedule, The final schedule is 
as follows: April 9 (Ann Arbor) 
Michigan School Band and Orchestra 
Association Solo and Ensemble Festi- 
val; April 23 (Ann Arbor) Michigan 
School Band and Orchestra Assvecia- 
tion Band and Orchestra Festival; 
April 30 (East Lansing) Michigan 
School Vocal Association Solo and 
Ensemble Festival; May 14 {East 
Lansing) Michigan School Vocal As- 
sociation Choral Festival. 
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NEW 
1949 
MUSIC LOVERS 
CALENDAR 


An appointment calen- 
dar that should be in 
every classroom, studio 
and home. 

Attractively colored and 
nicely bound with plas- 
tic coils so that each 
month can be turned 
back and kept. 

24 Pictures of the Mas- 
ters 

Dates of their birth and 
death 

Melody lines from one 
of their famous composi- 
tions. 








Price, 1.00 





YOU MUST SEE 
The 

YOUNG BANDSMAN 
SERIES 


HOLIDAY MOODS 
by John Verrall 


A suite of easy pieces for the beginning 
band, well within the grasp of preparatory 
groups, yet challenging enough rhythmically, 
harmonically and musically to interest more 
advanced bands. The score is flexible enough 
to be played by various sized groups. 











Standard Band with conductor’s con- 
densed score 50 
Separate parts, @GCh ~......-.-..c-ceceenesneeess 30 
Conductor’s Cond a 

















THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 
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Mursell At His Best 


UCH TALKED ABOUT among recent 
books is James L. Mursell’s latest 
book*—a superb contribution to the 

advancement of all types of music educa- 
tion. It successfully combines a theoreti- 
cal and practical approach to the problems 
confronting the teacher of music in col- 
lege, conservatory, public school or pri- 
vate studio. It is thought-provoking and 
forward-looking. 

The first section discusses The Concept 
of Musical Growth. In five chapters 
devoted to the developmental approach in 
music education, musical responsiveness, 
characteristics of musical growth, the 
rhythm of musical growth, and develop- 
mental experience in music education, 
James Mursell brings into sharp focus 
the concept of growth and its significance 
in music teaching. The author writes, 
“All power and fulfillment come through 
growth. This is a nutshell summary of 
the developmental point of view. It is 
true of every field of human endeavor, 
certainly including music. It should be 
built into every kind of teaching, all the 
way from typewriting to higher mathe- 
matics,” 

The second section deals with Avenues 
of Musical Growth. Chapters on growth 
in musical awareness, initiative, discrimi- 
nation, insight and skill make clear to the 
reader the means for promoting a process 
of musical growth from which we can 
get the fruits of musical achievement. 
The five broad avenues of musical growth 
are, to use the author’s words, “not musi- 
cally exclusive or separable from one 
another.” They can be the foundation of 
a well-balanced program of music instruc- 
tion in the private studio, as well as the 
schools and colleges. 

Chapters in the final section consider 
The Developmental Program. The point 
of view, the content, the organization and 
administration of the program are care- 
fully and well presented. The author 
believes that a great deal of the planning 
of instruction is from the wrong point of 
view since it starts with music as an ab- 
stract pattern, not as a human experience 
in the lives of the human beings with 
whom one is dealing. 

Teachers of the fine arts are aware of 
the natural relationship that exists be- 
tween these arts. Throughout the book, 
the reader’s attention is brought, by means 
of many examples, to the parallel existing 
between the arts. It becomes clear that 
the music teacher is dealing with the es- 
sential aesthetic response of human beings, 
with music education simply a phase of a 
broader process which is sometimes called 
“aesthetic education.” The parallel be- 
tween music and poetry is shown to be 
unusually helpful and suggestive. The 
appendix is valuable since it contains a 
rather unusual list of recommended read- 
ings with vast possibilities for further 
study leading to effective action based on 
the developmental point of view. 

There is justifiable pride in the prog- 
ress made by school music in past years 
but, as Mr. Mursell points out, the prog- 
ress has been largely based on an over- 
emphasis of various specialties. Music 


*Education for Musical Growth, by James L. 
Mursell. [New York: Ginn and Company. 344 
pp. $3.50.) 
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teachers find themselves in a _ rather 
strange situation at this time. School 
administrators and curriculum workers 
are aware of the untouched possibilities 
for music instruction—possibilities which 
the larger number of music teachers do 
not seem to comprehend. Education for 
Musical Growth provides the foundation 
upon which we can improve music teach- 
ing. It is recommended to all who teach 
music privately or in schools. 

—WILLIAM R. Sur 


Twentieth Century Music 


IRST PUBLISHED in 1933, “Twentieth 

Century Music”* has been a valued 

book among musicians and laymen 
during all of that time. In fact, the dis- 
tinguished author, Marion Bauer, wrote 
the book to satisfy a demand of many in- 
terested people who were regular concert- 
goers, but did not understand the modern 
idiom. For that reason, she very wisely 
begins with a brief survey of music dat- 
ing from the 10th Century beginnings of 
musical notation. She feels that we can- 
not understand the new without an ap- 
preciation of the old, Starting with the 
chapter on Richard Strauss, there are 
copious musical examples to illustrate the 
points the author wants to make. These 
quotations of music always have been one 
of the greatest virtues of the book, for 
when she speaks of “linear counterpoint” 
or “escape chords” there is music to show 
what is meant. 

Music is such a fluid language that a 
book dealing with the present-day aspects 
should be revised frequently. This book 
has now had five new chapters added and 
the text increased by 120 pages, completely 
reset. In addition, there are three pages 
of listings of new books and articles on 
music, and in the first section of the book 
corrections have been made corresponding 
to the latest research in musicology. 

The book makes an excellent text for 
a course in modern music and a copy of 
it should be in the library of every school, 
college and musician, 

—Vircinia L. SHorRT 


*Twentieth Century Music, a new, completely 
revised edition, by Marion Bauer. [New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 464 pp. $5.00.]} 
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Music and Criticism: A Symposium, 
edited by Richard F, French with in- 
troductory remarks by Archibald T. 
Davison. Contents: The Raison 
d’Etre of Criticism in the Arts, E. M. 
Forster; The Scope of Music Criticism, 
Roger Sessions; The Critical Nature 
of a Work of Art, Edgar Wind; The 
Performer as Critic, Olga Samaroff; 
The Art of Judging Music, Virgil 
Thomson; Consequences of the Re- 
corded Performance, Otto Kinkeldey; 
The Equipment of the Musical Journal- 
ist, Paul Henry Lang; The Future of 
Musical Patronage in America, Hun- 
tington Cairns. [Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 182 pp. $3.00.] 


The Golden Age of Vienna, by Hans 
Gal. Illustrated. [New York: Chanti- 
cleer Press Inc. 72 pp., indexed. $2.00.] 
The half-century reign of Vienna as 
the hub of the music world is pre- 
sented in this book. From Gluck to 
Strauss, dozens of Viennese musicians, 
working in the flowery atmosphere of 
the court, carried on the illustrious 
tradition. Mr. Gal shows the diverse 
influences and cultures which made 
Vienna the right setting for great 
music. 
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AMERICAN WALTZ 


Composed by Peter De Rose 
Scored for band by Graham T, Overgard 


AMERICAN HUMORESQUE 


Composed by Sigmund Romberg 
Scored for band by Graham T, Overgard 


AMERICAN SERENADE 


Composed by Louis Alter 
Scored for band by Graham T. Overgard 


BLUE MOON 


Composed by Richard Rodgers and 
lorenz Har? 
Scored for band by Charles L. Cooke 


ODE TO FREEDOM 


Based on “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
‘Composed by Ferde Grofé 
Scored for band by Charles L. Cooke 


ROMANTIC WALTZ 


A modern solo for piano with band 
accompaniment. 

Composed and scored for band by 
Domenico Savino 
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Composed by Leroy Shielt 
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The Roots of Music Appreciation 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-TWO 





and manner, impressive, and can then ex- 
amine expression not only as what is sup- 
posed to be projected, but also as what 
we find it to be when we receive it. This 
two-way view is not only convenient but 
illuminating. 


We may observe first, that to the lay- 
man today and to many eminent musi- 
cians, Expression in music connotes emo- 
tional expression. That the emotional 
tone of response to music is more pro- 
nounced than that of response to archi- 
tecture or painting I am not disposed to 
deny. But there are varieties and grades 
of feeling, and the word “emotion” con- 
notes to some what Clive Bell disparages 
as “the emotions of life” as distinguished 
from “the emotion of beauty,” or what 
Croce (in his debate with John Dewey 
in the March, 1948, issue of The Journal 
of Aesthetics and Art Criticism) terms 
“feeling experienced personally” as con- 
trasted to that which “has a universal 
character.” Those two varieties of feel- 
ing appear to reflect the two different as- 
sumptions (for we can hardly call them 
consciously adopted beliefs) about the 
origin and function of music. 

The one assumption is that music arose 
from the “primal cry.” You will re- 
member how Wagner, beginning with this 
premise, ably developed the theory that— 
curiously enough—made his orchestra the 
most eloquent and important protagonist 
in his music dramas. Normally, however, 
the theory leads one to think of music 
as being rightly vocal, and unconsciously 
to assume that instrumental music—all 
music—strives, or should strive, toward 
the sort of expression that vocal music, 
because of its alliance with personal 
emotional expression, advances promi- 
nently to our attention. The words “ad- 
vances prominently” imply, however, that 
something else is advanced. That other is 
the purely musical effects—tone, with its 
charm, its energies, its rhythmic appeals, 
its melodic risings and fallings, the har- 
monies of the accompaniment. Divested 
of these, even of the accompaniment 
alone, the expression of personal emotion 
would become baldly realistic, and shorn 
of other musical graces could become 
prosaic and even laughable. Because of 
their presence, on the other hand, charm 
remains when song-speech is abseht. 
Wolfram’s “Song to the Evening Star,” 
for instance, played by an orchestra, will 
charm a hearer who knows nothing of its 
text or its dramatic role. The impression 
received is therefore clearly something 
more than the expression which is as- 
sumed to constitute almost all of its value. 

The other theory, that music arose 
from the pleasure of the ear in tone, sug- 
gests that the twang of a bowstring or 
the long musical tones possible of pro- 
duction by the voice, and used in croon- 
ings and calls and wordless melodies—the 
Swiss yodels are a modern example— 
were the first musical facts. Now, as W. 
B. S. Mathews long ago pointed out, if 
anyone asserts that the proper function of 
music is to express emotion of the 
primal-cry type, or is rather to please the 
ear as tone and tonal discourse, no one 


can successfully contradict him—but, if 
he asserts that music actually arose in the 
one way or the other, he has the facts to 
reckon with. And the facts are that mu- 
sical instruments were in use quite as 
early as tribal chants, and that instru- 
mental music has had a much more rapid 
and extensive development as a form of 
musical art than has vocal music. But 
that is because various instruments in- 
crease pitch-ranges and tonal colors far 
beyond the limits possible to human 
voices, and not because instrumental mu- 
sic is a more natural creation. Nor is 
there any intimation that instrumental 
music is superior, as music; the chaste 
beauty of a few pages by Palestrina may 
surpass all that a modern orchestra has to 
say. We merely say that they present for 
our consideration different types of what 
is called expression. 

The label, “Primal-Cry” connotes an 
activity of expression; the label, “Pleas- 
ure-of-the-Ear-in-Tone,” connotes an ac- 
tivity of impression. As we bend our 
thought specifically on this phase of 
musical appeal, let us exclude all recogni- 
tion of on-tonal interests—the story of 
perso..«i crisis involved in the words of 
vocal music, or in the pro notes of 
programmatic instrumen music—and 
ask what music as music, as sheer tones 
and tonal discourse, can or does express. 
Immediately, we find ourselves thinking 
in terms of broad, affective states that we 
can regard as constituting either the 
music’s expression or our impression— 
such moods as serenity, tenderness, yearn- 
ing, tumult, victory, and a_ thousand 
others, which no words describe and yet 
each of which is clearly distinctive and 
definite. But is that all? Is the specific 
affective state not overlaid by, and suf- 
fused in, some rare quality of response 
that is higher, even, than such broad 
impersonal feeling? Croce’s point that 
“the feeling or sentiment in a work of 
art is not something experienced person- 
ally, but has a universal character” sup- 
ports our thought to the present point. 
Projecting it further is Clive Bell’s 
distinction between the “emotions of life” 
and “the emotion of beauty.” I say 
“projecting it” because it is this last 
feature of aesthetic experience to which 
we have come. Or should I say “to 
which we have ascended?” For no one 
who has experienced moments of true 
aesthetic rapture will fail to recognize 
that to move from the stage of stamping 
feet and the inarticulate emotional cries 
of primitive men, to that of program- 
matic interests, thence to personal emo- 
tions, and, still beyond, to the plane where 
human voices cease and disem 
voices convey some wordless message to 
us, is to move ever upward. 


+ 


What, then, is this highest message? 
Why does it so strangely and strongly 
move us? And to what good? We 
might say with Santayana that we arrive 
at “the sense of beauty’—the phrase 
which he made the title of the book in 
which he describes the steps of that 
journey. But the word “beauty” may be 
debased to connote mere prettiness, and 
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is often inadequate. We would not feel, 
for instance, that Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony was described adequately by 
the word “beautiful.” For these and 
other reasons the idea of beauty has 
aroused much argument among aesthe- 
ticians and the use of the word is dep- 
recated by some. Think how Tolstoi 
spurns it in his book, “What Is Art?”; 
and think, too, of the more virile concept 
he substitutes. We will do better, I 
think, to accept Clive Bell’s “significant 
form” as the property that calls forth the 
highest and purest of aesthetic responses. 
The question then is what significance 
the form holds. 

An indirect approach may lead us 
most speedily to the answer to this final 
question. The cloth woven each day by 
ordinary life is frayed, fragmentary, 
pursues no satisfying pattern. To speak 
in non-figurative language, each day is 
filled with a welter of little strivings, 
demands on our attention, frustrations, 
some satisfactions, some disappointments. 
It is useless to seek assuagement by mak- 
ing physical life easy and pleasant. In- 
deed, Clive Bell says that it is “the steady, 
punctual gnawing of comfort that de- 
stroys,” and Edna St. Vincent Millay 
returns this poetic echo to his words, 
under the title, “Feast.” 


I drank at every vine. 

The last was like the first. 
I came upon no wine 

So wonderful as thirst. 


I gnawed at every root, 
I ate of every plant. 

I came upon no fruit 
So wonderful as want. 


Feed the grape and the bean 
To the vintner and monger; 
I will lie down lean 
With my thirst and my hunger.’ 


What art holds, in constrast to every- 
day life, is now foreshadowed. With 
confidence and joy we yield ourselves to 
the symphony and are borne forth on its 
current. The journey will not be un- 
eventful, but every question raised will 
be answered, every tempest encountered 
be won through, every expectation, every 
yearning, satisfied, and the hunger of the 
heart for some fair haven that earth 
seems to deny will be assuaged. “That 
earth seems to deny!” In that phrase is 
implied an answer to my third query, 
“What value has such experience for 
humanity?” It is this: the earth-fettered 
creature has for a time been emancipated ; 
the disunities and imperfections of life 
that clouded his vision like a dark mist 
have been swept away. He cannot live 
constantly in that clear light; he must 
return to the duller lustre of daily life. 
But his eyes have been cleared, his spirit 
quickened, his faith revived by the reve- 
lation that unity and perfection abide in 
this world, and can be perceived and 
grasped by man. Pay no heed to those 
who tell you that this is an escape from 
life. Life, for each one of us, is his way 
of beholding it; and this way, compared 
with other ways, is neither less real nor 
inferior. Reflect further, that escape 
must be reckoned in terms not only of 
what we escape from, but what we escape 
to, and the spiritual judge within you will 
surely.say that in this case the escape was 
from a sense of bondage to a sense of 
high freedom. 

Here I should stop. I have defined the 


"From The Harp-Weaver and Other Poems, 
Published by Harper & Brothers. Copyright 
1924, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. (By kin 
permission. ) 
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goal and its value as well as I am able. 
But you are in practice, as I once 
was, and questions of materials and 
processes are ever before you. For little 
children not much is needed. Let them 
hear beauty, and in its presence speak 
softly and with a bit of loving reverence 
in your voice, so that you will address the 
intuition and not the eager, acquisitive 
mind of the children. The mother need 
not explain the lullaby in a didactic voice ; 
she needs only to sing it tenderly. With 
older children much—say of motivation, 
form, expressive features—can be ob- 
served, but always with attention to the 
loveliness so produced, and never as hard 
facts addressed only to the cognitive mind. 
With college groups musical history and 
biography will help, because they enlarge 


the conceptual scene in which music is 
integrated and to every part of which 
music is related. The danger that they 
will submerge her voice is not now so 
great; for the class is now likely to be a 
selected musical group, and if it is not, 
the thrusting, cognitive mind has now 
learned that it cannot elbow its way to 
the altar. The course may begin in- 
differently with Palestrina, Shostakovich, 
France, Germany, Italy, opera, oratorio, 
song, or symphony, so far as appreciation 
is concerned. The condition for that is 
that the study shall not, even for purposes 
of “full credit,’ become preponderantly 
factual. The sky has many constellations. 
Which is observed first is not so impor- 
tant as that each be observed with full 
appreciation of its own particular lustre. 
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F OR many years the headquarters office of the Music Educators National Conference has 
served as an information bureau and a medium of contact between inquirers and those who can 


supply the requested aids. This department in the 
n: 


ournal serves as an auxiliary to the MENC 


‘ormation service, and the questions printed here illustrate the varied types of inquiries received. 
All have been answered by mail with the help of MENC officers, committee chairmen, and others, 
Readers are invited to send their own answers to the headquarters office. Copies of letters re. 
ceived will be forwarded to the inquirers concerned, and answers of especial interest will be pub- 
lished in the Journal. Obviously, the purpose of this department is not to publish routine ques- 
tions, but rather queries touching on subjects concerning which data, suggestions, or opinions 
from readers may serve to augment the information files, and enhance the service rendered t ough 
the Conference to the original inquirers and other interested persons. 


Music Activity Credit. I should like 
to have information on two subjects— 
first, credit given for various types of 
musical activities in a school of four 
hundred (high school). We are plan- 
ning to make our musical activities 
regular elective subjects next year, and 
I should like to know the MENC rec- 
ommendations. Secondly, could you 
send bulletin No. 17, and any other 
information on music rooms and equip- 
ment which you may have. Have you 
ever heard of a high school having a 
music building that opens up to make 
an outdoor shell? I’m not sure that 
you can understand what I mean, but 
we are to have a “shell,” and if we 
could only make it into a much-needed 
music building, it would be much more 
useful. However, the townsfolk think 
a “shell” would be “very nice,” and 
since they are paying the bills, we will 
have to do without a music building, 
unless a combination of the two can be 
designed. I shall be very interested to 
know if anyone else has had this prob- 
lem.—J. F. M. 

{Anne Grace O’Callaghan, super- 
visor of high school music in Atlanta, 
Georgia, answered J.F.M.’s inquiry in 
the following manner: I am very sym- 
pathetic indeed with your problem in 
regard to a music building but I am 
afraid I can’t be much help there. I 
should certainly, however, make every 
effort to have the proposed “shell” 
include at least rehearsal rooms and 
storage space. (Can readers help 
J.F.M. ?—Ed.) 

As to the question of credit for high 
school music courses and activities, I 
believe the plan generally accepted and 
followed in most places is this: Music 
courses which require outside-of-school 
daily preparation and which meet five 
days per week are accredited as any 
other subject would be. These courses 
would include courses in the History 
of Music, Literature and Appreciation, 
and courses in Theoretical Music, The 
performance groups such as choruses, 
bands and orchestras are generally ac- 
credited on the laboratory basis. If 
they meet five periods a week in school 
time, they are given one-half unit for 
the year instead of a whole unit such 
as the academic courses receive. If 
these groups meet two days per week 
or three days per week they are given 
a proportionate amount of credit, still 
on the laboratory basis. 


Here in Atlanta and in most places 
in this part of the country, I believe, 
two units of the sixteen Carnegie units 
required for graduation may be made 
in music. In most of our cities these 
two units may be made in any of the 
courses mentioned above. This year, 
however, in Atlanta we have made a 
change in our plan which may interest 
you. We require two “activity” units 
for graduation in addition to the stand- 
ard sixteen units. Our students now 


may make one full unit in music by 
pursuing a course in Music Literature 
and Appreciation for one full year and 
they may make a second unit in music 
in a course in Theory and Harmony. 
All other music offerings in our high 
schools now are accredited in the ac- 
tivity field. For example, a student 
you place in a school band four years 
will make his two “activity” units in 
this way.] 

Musical Therapy. Could you send 
me some information or references 
about the uses of musical therapy and 
the requirements of a musical thera- 
pist?—C.G.B., - 


[Functional music is that performed 
for some purpose other than pleasure. 
Its use in hospitals and schools for re- 
habilitation of physically handicapped 
children and adults is growing. It has 
been used in industry. In some in- 
stances it has been of value in the 
treatment of mental illness. More than 
125 hospitals now employ or would 
employ musicians when trained per- 
sonnel is available. Prerequisite for 
the specialized work at the graduate 
level is a Bachelor of Music Education 
Degree or its equivalent. Included in 
the master’s level work is six months 
of practical experience in a_ hospital 
and a research thesis. We believe that 
there is a real demand for people quali- 
fied in this field, not only in hospitals 
of all kinds, but in special schools for 
handicapped or non-typical children. 
The Kansas University graduate cur- 
riculum, leading to the degree of 
master of music education with a 
major in functional music, is believed 
to be the first of its kind in the nation. 
So far as is known here, only Michigan 
State college and the College of the 
Pacific offer such training on the un- 
dergraduate level. Enclosed is a list 
of suggested readings in the field. If 
you have further questions, I shall be 
glad to answer them.—E. Thayer 
Gaston, Chairman, Department of 
Music Education, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas.] 


Class Piano Instruction. I teach 
group piano, as a part-time teacher in 
our high school. One-third of our stu- 
dents come from rural grade schools, 
where they have not had an oppor- 
tunity to study piano. When they do 
not have a piano where they live, they 
practice at school in one of our prac- 
tice rooms. The enclosed report form 
is filled out by teachers and turned in 
to each home-room teacher, who in 
turn has a conference with the parent. 
Would you please list points, from a 
piano teacher’s viewpoint, that would 
ov. a picture of the student’s work?— 


[Raymond Burrows, professor of 
music education at Columbia Univer- 
sity, answered G. P. as follows: You 
can be very happy about providing 4 
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piano experience to rural children who 
do not have pianos at home. I am 
attempting to list herewith some of 
the points which would give a piano 
teacher a picture of the student’s work 
and might be included on a report. 

Attitudes and reactions: (1) Does 
the student enjoy his work? (2) Does 
he seek opportunities to play for 
others? (3) Does he play comfortably 
from memory? (4) Does he fulfill a 
regular practice schedule on his own 
initiative? Skills: Has the student 
improved in these points: (1) Reading? 
(2) Harmonization by ear? (3) Tech- 
nical equipment? (4) Creative activi- 
ties? (5) Extent of repertory? (6) 
Expressiveness in performance? 

I would suggest a four-or five-point 
rating scale on each of these items. 
You may wish to use a numerical scale 
with Five a high rating and One a low, 
or you may prefer letter grades A, B, 
C, D, E or perhaps a descriptive rating 
such as Outstanding, Above Average, 
Average, Below Average and Weak.] 

Summer Music Camps. I am inter- 
ested in making a study of summer 
music camps for high school students 
in the United States, such as the one 
at Interlochen, Michigan. Can you 
send me a list of similar camps and 
tell me where I might find information 
about them?—L.E. 

[Available information on summer 
music camps and clinics as contained 
in the Journal’s service file was for- 
warded to L.E., who was instructed to 
write directly to the camps for detailed 
information. Sponsors and directors 
of summer music colonies, camps and 
similar enterprises are invited to send 
information regarding their institu- 
tions, including announcements of next 
season’s activities, to the MENC head- 
quarters office.] 


Accreditation of College Glee Clubs. 
I am interested in having the status 
of our Glee Club work changed from 
that of an “extra activity” tc that of 
an accredited course. Are there any 
statistics available to show what is the 
present practice in colleges in the 
United States? Could you give me 
the names of any outstanding institu- 
tions where such credit is given?— 
E.E.W. 

[The Music Department of Michi- 
gan State College made a survey of 
credits granted by twenty-four schools 
for participation in music organizations 
in 1946. A copy of that survey was 
mailed to E.E.W. I do not know of 
any Roh study that has been made. 


Recording Equipment. As head of 
the music department of School for 
Teachers, which is part of this college, 
I am interested at the present time in 
procuring information as to how re- 
cording equipment of the “Presto” 
type is used in other institutions. I 
shall appreciate your assistance in the 
way of names of institutions or indi- 
viduals who have experimented with 
this phase of teacher-training work. 
Or, if you can suggest any publications 
which deal with the subject I shall be 
very glad to have the titles—F. H. 

[William R. Sur, chairman of the 
Music Education Research Council, 
answered F. H. as follows: I am not 
an authority in this matter but the 
following may be of help to you. In 
other institutions, “Presto” type re- 
cording equipment seems to be used in 
the following ways: (1) Recording of 
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MILLS MUSIC presents 
MUSIC BOOKS for YOUR SCHOOL NEEDS 


A WORKBOOK IN THE FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC 
with Correlated Ear Training and Keyboard Exercises 


by Dr. H. OWEN REED, Assoc. Prof. of Music, Michigan State College 
A thorough basic text plus drill problems in one book . . . includes Worksheets on 
every phase of music essentials . . . exhaustively covers “The Notation of Pitch", "The 
Notation of Duration", "Tonality", “Chord Structure" . . . tested and proved at the 
Secondary level. Price 1.50 


MUSIC FOR SIGHT-READING _ by John Vincent ...... .60 
MORE MUSIC FOR SIGHT-READING by John Vincent ... .60 


Two practical, progressive, productive books containing materials drawn from the finest 
music literature and folk song sources including themes of Bach, Beethoven, Dvorak, 
Franck, Haydn, Humperdinck, Mozart, Stravinsky, Wagner, etc. Logical sequence in the 





enharmonic change, etc. 


SINGING FOR FUN 


A collection of 45 songs for young chil- 
dren in Nursery or Primary grades, with 
easy piano accompaniment. The songs 
have been chosen from the treasure- 
house of children's literature, Mother 
Goose, rhymes and familiar poems set 
to original music as well as some of the 
best folk music. Illustrated, 


Price 1.00 





and stimulating review questions. 


others. 


3- and 4-part junior choruses. 


presentation of interval and rhythmic problems. 


60 WRITING LESSONS IN MUSICAL THEORY 
(Two Parts) each .35 


Ideal for the youngest beginner! Each part includes 30 lessons, provides the student 
with the knowledge of rudiments and contains working space for each lesson. Part One 
carries the beginner through major scales; Part Two includes syncopation, minor scales, 


TWO ELEMENTARY MUSIC BOOKS by RUTH BAMPTON 





O SAY CAN YOU HEAR? 
Two Music Appreciation Books 
by L. Margueritte House 
In these books, children embark upon enchanting, exciting adventures living the colorful 
stories of the world's best music through descriptive tales, musical excerpts, illustrations 


Stories include “The Flight of the Bumble Bee", "March Militaire", "Dance Macabre", 
“The Musical Snuff Box", “Song of India", " 


BOYS WILL SING 


A collection of 72 patriotic, folk, popular and Boy Scout songs especially arranged for 


March of the Toys", "Pilgrim's Chorus" and 








COME AND PLAY 


Descriptive Music to Play and Act. 
Original rhythmic music for Kinder- 
garten and Primary grades to be used 
creatively with children responding as 
the music suggests. 15 compositions 
describing and imitating animals, in- 
sects, etc. Illustrated. 


Price .50 


Each Book .75 


Price .50 





MILLS MUSIC, Inc. 





1619 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


Chicago 4 


Les Angeles 14 








performance of applied music students. 
Such recordings do make it possible 
for both the teacher and the student 
to evaluate the results of instruction. 
Superior recordings can be used for 
broadcast. (2) Recording of selected 
original compositions written by stu- 
dents in the composition classes. (3) 
Recording of large and small ensemble 
groups for study or for use in music 
department broadcasts. (4) Recording 
of music valuable for study but not 
available through commercial record- 
ing companies. (5) Recording in vari- 
ous research projects and experimental 
programs such as a study of the per- 
formance of monotones over a period 
of time. (6) Recordings made of 
teaching done by outstanding teachers 
of music working with their own 
groups in their regular work.] 


Public Administration Organizations, 
sixth edition, is directory of unofficial 
organizations in the field of public ad- 
ministration in the United States and 
Canada. Nearly 2,400 voluntary or- 
ganizations are listed—national, state, 
regional and Canadian. Each of the 
565 listings of national organizations 
(of which the MENC is one) contains 
the address of the association, the 
name of the director and data on mem- 
bership, finances, secretariat, activities, 
affiliations and publications. The or- 
ganizations are classified under 103 
fields of activity, from aviation to social 
security, from business and economics 
to public health. This 216-page volume, 
which is edited by Laverne Burchfield, 
is available for $3.50 from the Public 
Administration Clearing House, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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Be ready for the Chrtahinins Season: 


Two superb collections priced to 
meet school and community budgets. 


THE WOOD COLLECTION OF 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


Mixed Voices 
Twenty-six best-loved carols 
Wood Octavo Series No. 400 


Ladies’ Voices (SSA) 
Ten Carols arranged by Haydn Morgan 
Wood Octavo Series No. 600 


Price, each, 20 cents Net 


Copies may be had on Approval 
THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


24 Brookline Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 
































































Know Your Students 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-THREE 
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TRY OUR SERVICE AND PRICES — 


then you will be a regular customer. Orders filled same day received. 
We pay postage on music. Ask about our rental plan. 

SPECIAL PRICES on new and reconditioned instruments. Blessing, Buescher, 
Reynolds, Selmer, Armstrong, Getzen, Leblanc, Noblet, Roth, Elkhart, Holton, 
Martin, Bach, Lewis, Kay, Ludwig, Slingerland. Gulbransen Studio Upright 
Piano (44 inches high) for schools and teachers. 

BE WISE and SAVE the GOBLE WAY. Once a customer, always a cus- 


ome MERL H. GOBLE MUSIC MART 


A-6337 A-6338 
134 East Washington, Fort Wayne 2, Indiana 
(Owned and operated by a public school bandmaster with 26 years 
experience.) 
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pretation of responses was further 
sharpened by dividing all statements into 
three types: (1) listening experiences; 
(2) performing experiences; and (3) 
extra-musical or experiences revealing an 
interest in music without actually involy- 
ing performing or listening. : 

uch activities as score reading, or- 
ganizing music groups, playing the role 
of manager or librarian for a music 
group, going to musical shows, etc., 
were included in the third group. These 
activities, as were all the items included 
in the inventory, were evaluated in terms 
of the strength of the musical interest 
they would demonstrate. A person who 
enjoys reading scores or collecting sym- 
phonic record albums could be said to 
have a significantly higher level of ap- 
preciation and interest than one who will 
spend money on juke box music or at- 
tend public dances. By responding to 
these items it was felt that a student 
would show his level of interest indi- 
rectly. 

Responses were recorded on a separate 
answer sheet by checking, in one of 
three columns, liking for the activity, 
indifference to it, or dislike. A number 
of items were suggested by a critic’s 
article on his pet antipathies, which in- 
cluded a number of musical practices and 
experiences not generally appreciated. 
In order to insure honest reactions, the 
test was administered near the close of 
the term, and students were told that 
it would not be graded or used in any 
way as a means for grading. They were 
asked to give sincere first reactions, not 
to ponder statements, and to accept 
specific titles as indicative of types of 
music. 

Without going into details as to the 
procedure of scoring, the percentages of 
“like” and “dislike” were reduced to 
interpretable results by means of a scale. 
This was similar to one used in Index 
82a, but was based upon one hundred 
items. A comparison of extremes in 
each class served as one means of in- 
terpreting these scores. Those whose 
responses reflected a limited degree of 
musical interest were exposed at first 
glance. Incidentally, the extremes in 
music interest were to be found largely 
among the extremes in musical capacity 
and intelligence. The retarded and the 
superior group, in which every music 
class has its extremes, exhibited the 
most uneven profile as to music inter- 
ests. 

Several of the most problematical cases 
were plotted on graph paper on a five- 
point curve, based upon five categories 
in which all of the items of the inven- 
tory had been classified. They were 
Classical Listening, Classical Performing, 
Swing Listening, Swing Performing, and 
Extra-Musical Interests. As had 
expected, many of the low I. Q. group 
were extremely high in “swing” interest, 
and low in “classical.” Several of the 
high I. Q. group were just the opposite; 
one boy disclaimed any interest what- 
ever in swing, with a flat zero in both 
Swing Listening and Swing Playing 
categories. f 

Many items of special interest and its 
contrary, disinterest or dislike, were dis- 
covered in looking over the papers. An 
item-by-item analysis was not attempted, 
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but a number of individual cases were 
singled out for study. Other data on 
these students which had been obtained 
at other times included Seashore results 
in pitch, rhythm, and tonal memory, 
intelligence test scores, and subject- 
matter interests as shown by Index 8.2a. 
The combination of this data provided 
not only an objective basis for evaluating 
the special interests and capacities of 
these problem cases, but gave clues as 
to the major lines of interest of the 
average members of the class and some 
understanding of their personalities. 


A comparison has been made of the 
four groups studied, using the percent- 
age scores of the music interest inven- 
tory. One of the obvious conclusions 
afforded by this comparison is that girls 
are more interested in music, particularly 
classical music, than boys. They are 
also higher in related interests; in other 
words they are more willing to accept 
some of the odious tasks connected with 
music. There were many such items in 
this category in the inventory. Boys in 
the vocal group had extremely low inter- 
est in classical music and correspondingly 
high interest in swing. This confirmed 
the reliability of the test as the vocal 

oup studied included a number of low 
f Q. boys who had been assigned to 
mixed chorus because they were problem 
cases, not because of their love of music. 

Results shown in the table were much 
as was expected, although the high de- 
gree of interest expressed by girls in the 
unselected group, which was largly non- 
musical, was a surprise. The safe con- 
clusion would be that girls are possibly 
more interested in music than boys, but 
they may also go to greater extremes in 
expressing a positive or a negative at- 
titude. 

Much of the success of a project of 
this kind depends upon the ability of the 
instructor to interpret results. The 
writer feels that he obtained a more ade- 
quate knowledge of his students’ inter- 
ests by using the inventory and that this 
information was useful in determining 
his course of action in the teaching situ- 
ation. It would not be wise to recom- 
mend the use of this particular inventory 
elsewhere, as many of the items sampled 
activities and experiences drawn from the 
local situation. However, anyone inter- 
ested can make a similar study of his 
own students and achieve comparable 
results. Eventually a music interest 
scale may be developed which will find 
extensive use. 


Lt. Col. Harold Bachman, after six 
years in the U. S. Army Special Serv- 
ices, has been separated from regular 
military duty and appointed associate 
professor of music and director of 
bands at the University of Florida, 
Gainesville. Colonel Bachman was ex- 
ecutive officer of the Special Services 
Section, Fifth Army, which supervised 
extra-curricular activities for soldiers 
in twelve states. During the war, the 
Colonel served in the South Pacific— 
New Caledonia, Bouganville and Oki- 
nawa. 

Robert P. Commanday, formerly 
choral director at Ithaca College, is 
now choral director at the University 
of Illinois School of Music with the 
rank of assistant professor. He is in 
charge of the University chorus, the a 
cappella choir and the women’s glee 
club. He also teaches classes in con- 
ducting and in opera ensemble. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF UNUSUAL MERIT 


VOLEKWEIN’S MODERN WAY METHOD 
For Band & Orchestra Ensemble Train- 
ing by L. J. Dippolito 


Piano Conductor and Manual $1.00 
Other Parts 75¢ each 


YOUTH AND BEAUTY Piano Collections 
3 volumes. Price 40c each 


LEFT FOOT RIGHT FOOT March Folio 
for Piano. 


For School and Lodge. Price $1.00 


THOMPSON SAXOPHONE METHOD 
Price $1.50 


MUSICIANS BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE— 
C. A. Caton 
Price $1.25 


ELEMENTS OF THEORY—J. A. Rauter- 
kus 
Price $1.50 


HEART OF AMERICA Band book 

A collection of melodious band music 
including marches, waltzes & overture 
by K. L. King and other well-known 
composers. 


Piano conductor $1.00 
Other parts each 35¢ 


If you are not acquainted with the 
above publications send for copies to- 
day. 


If interested send for a copy of Sup- 
plement to Volkwein Catalog No. 8 
featuring thematic solo cornet parts to 
band music for Elementary-Intermedi- 
ate and Advanced grades. .A few of 
these worthwhile booklets still avail- 
able without charge... 


For Music, Musical Instruments and 
Accessories send your orders to 


Volkwein Bros. Inc. 


Music Publishers & Dealers 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 











Ti Me 


request. 


509 S$. Wabash Ave. 





Use these choral editions aptly 
portraying the happy spirit of 
at Christmas the Holidays! 


TREBLE VOICES 
Goines Bibaialies ——. Biiett BA, BR oc ccisscvvcsvcss secs stcccevccossess .20 
TT rrr re .20 
Lullaby (Christmas text) Brahms, SA, SSA ........... cc cece cece eee eeees 12 
Lullaby of the Christ Child — Bircsak — SA, SSA .............. eee e ee eeee 15 
MIXED VOICES 
As Lately We Watched — Arr. Howorth .............. cece eee ee cece ee eeeee 15 
ee ee BE, TI iin ook cass aivcccswvnece 005606se0c0 boonies .20 
I CE Oe is nic avnnucdwoees Coane 8oe0sS SEsRsenueesee .20 
Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming — Arr. Cain ........... cece eee cece ee eeeee .10 
NE ee I sc cneuna Ves ihanGeteiweegsed SeKeCnseUe ne KeNees 12 
Sleep. ely Babo — Dyhee-Howorthh .....0.0000sc0e ceccsccsccccsccsene 15 
OPERETTAS 
el | ins Cac RSAUADIY ES WEES oo eREL DEERE Mae 1.00 
Scrooges Christmas — Grant-Schaofer ..............5 ccccccscccccscccece 1.00 
Susannas Christmas Auction — Grant-Schaefer ....... 2.2... 2... cece eeeee 1.00 
When Toys come To Life — Grant-Schaefer ........... .. ccc eee e cece newness 1.00 
Where Was Santa? — Grant-Schaefer ...........cccc00 ccccccccccccccccese 1.00 


The above list is OUTSTANDING. You are sure to choose one of them 
for your Yuletide program. Clever and Different! 


Have you seen our distinctive New Collection of SA voices? See a copy Soon! 
For “Tops” in School music — Review RAH publications. Catalog sent upon 


THE RAYMOND A. HOFFMAN CO. 


Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Ghristmas 


Comes But Once a Year . y 
y 





And with it some of the 


VIOLIN. .. 
CHRISTMAS TIME for violin. with 
Piano, compiled, ed and 
edited by Harvey S. er. 
Easy: inte: ? Color- 


ive. 
fully illustrated throughout: suit- 


CHORAL. . . 


CHRISTMAS IN SONG—A new 
carol collection for mixed voices 
(S.A.T.B.) or community singing. 
Attractive, easy-to-sing, up-to- 
date. Eighty pages; ninety songs. 
hymns, and Carols... 2..cnee - 


INSTRUMENTAL. . . 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC FOR EVERY- 
ONE—Twenty-one favorites ar- 
ranged as solos for clarinet, cor- 
net, trombone, baritone, alto or 
tenor saxophone, cello, flute, etc., 
with piano. Price complete ............ 


PIANO. . . 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS IN SONG, 
VERSE AND STORY—A beautiful 
collecti of sixt easy piano 
solo arrangements. with words. 
Includes stories and poetry appro- 
piste for the festive season. II- 
ustrated throughout ........................ 





BAND or BRASS CHOIR. . 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS FOR BAND 
OR BRASS CHOIR—Easy,. colorful 
arrangements of all the famous 
favorites, by G. E. Holmes. Full 
band instrumentation: parts for 
all standard brass trio, quartet, 
guiatet. and sextet combinations. 
ach part, .40; Piano Conductor, 


CONCERT PUBLICATIONS. . 


TMAS FESTIVAL—Very easy 
class ““D” selection, arranged b 
E. DeLamater. Full Band, 1.50; 
Small Orchestra, 1.10; Full Or- 
chestra, 1.50. 


CHRISTMASTIDE—-Splendid class 
“C’ medley ‘ype overture, by E. 
DeLamater. ull Band, 00; 
Small Orchestra, 1.50; Full Or- 
chestra, 2.00. 


CHRISTMAS RHAPSODY—A bril- 
liant and effective class ““B’’ num- 
ber based on Christmas themes, 
bY Newell H. Long. Full Band, 
4.00; Symphonic Band, 6.00; Full 
Orch., 2.50: Grand Orch., 3.00. 


THE MESSIAH—An easy and in- 
teresting selection based on Han- 
del’s famous oratorio, scored b 
E. DeLamater. Full Band, 2.00; 
Small Orch., 1.10; Full Orch., 1.50. 


THE HOLY CITY—Stephen Adams’ 
perennial favorite scored for cor- 
net. clarinet. trombone, or alto 
saxophone solo or duet, by E. De- 
Lamater. Full Band, 1.50; Sym- 
phonic Band, 2.75. 





& Lexington 
Chicago 12, Illinois 
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World's most beloved Music 


able for gift purposes. Complete.$0.60 











Harmony in High School 


DORAH DOOLEY O'NEILL 





HEORY CLASSES are a strangely neg- 

lected subject in the musical cur- 

riculum of many high schools, 
mainly because school boards, adminis- 
trators, and most students, just don’t 
think of music as pertaining to anything 
but vocal and instrumental performance. 
Perhaps, too, a lack of any standardized 
goals to be achieved where such classes 
have been offered may account in part 
for their paucity, and the general dis- 
regard given to high school theory 
classes by higher schools of learning is 
a natural result. Knowing as I do how 
much even elementary training in har- 
mony and counterpoint may mean to the 
music student, I have found that there is 
a real place for it at the high school 
level where I have been fortunate enough 
to teach. Perhaps some of the things 
we have done may be of help to others 
interested in this field. 

First of all, the majority of students 
are not going to major in music in later 
years, so this is for the most part their 
only contact with such a subject as 
harmony. Therefore, I have found it 
necessary to condense ear training, sol- 
feggio, elementary harmony, modulation 
—all that I can give them in one forty- 
minute period a day. While we use a 
textbook I try to emphasize the princi- 
ples of music rather than any method, 
and the results have been conclusive. 
At present we offer only three semesters 
of harmony. Two semesters or a year’s 
work are required for credit; the third 
semester is optional and can only be 
taken when a “B” average has been 
maintained. The first semester might 
better be called musicianship, for we 
start with the fundamentals. In the 
second semester we try to complete dia- 
tonic harmony and add a bit of chro- 
maticism and modulation as there may 
be time. Harmony III concentrates on 
modulation and elementary orchestration. 

The most amazing thing to me has 
been the natural creative expression of 
students of high scMool age. Wholly 
unself-conscious and sincere, their work 
must of necessity follow the patterns of 
what they know, but they learn a great 
deal from trying, and have all the joys 
of creative effort in learning to express 
what is within themselves. Composition, 
as such, is not taught, but creative effort 
seems to grow out of our classwork. 
After the first few weeks I ask a cer- 
tain number of students to present an 
unharmonized melody of any length, 
either instrumental or set to some poem 
which appeals to them. I often suggest 
some suitable short verse. A couple may 
have tried without success, a few will 
bring in rather banal attempts, but al- 
ways one or two will have something 
really musical to offer. I play these 
melodies for the class, pointing out the 
desirable features of rhythm, coherence, 
balance, etc.; trying different rhythms 
and modes in harmonizing them until the 
whole class is really interested and eager 
to try further. Everyone in turn goes 
through this, but as I only take Mondays 
when no weekend home work has been 
assigned it takes some time to get around 
a class of twenty to twenty-five. No 
further requirement in composition is 
made of the student in Harmony I class, 
but always a certain number will go on 


to complete a simple song form. How- 
ever, any further help is by given ap- 
pointment outside of class time which we 
cannot spare. My help consists of sug- 
gestion, not command, in their creative 
attempts. While trying to develop musi- 
cal judgment, and red penciling all in- 
fraction of rules in the class exercises, | 
emphasize that their compositions are 
their own; for instance, if they want 
parallel fifths, that is their privilege. The 
arguments may run hot and heavy be- 
tween us and students themselves. They 
are each other’s severest critics I think. 
For a first attempt I will help sketch 
out the accompaniment of a song or 
instrumental number when the student is 
not a pianist or suggest development of 
a theme, but they rarely ask that much 
help a second time. 

When a student shows promise in his 
first composition, I suggest further steps; 
perhaps they will try a few numbers for 
a classic suite, or where they have had 
orchestral experience, an instrumental 
trio or quartet. Our school library offers 
a suitable selection of books on musical 
form, and orchestration. The coopera- 
tion of the instrumental and vocal de- 
partments makes it possible for the stu- 
dent to actually try out anything he may 
write. On his own time the business 
department will show him how to make 
a stencil of a number that might be 
written for glee club, and then run off 
the required number of copies. 

In the second semester of harmony 
every student is required to complete a 
composition by the end of the term. They 
are free to follow along the lines of 
their own interest, so we always have 
everything from a popular song or dance 
band number to hymns. As _ numbers 
are completed I arrange for their per- 
formance in class. This in turn has 
brought about our Composer’s Recital 
which except for one year during the 
war has taken place annually. The first 
recital was given in the classroom some 
ten years ago, our audience consisting of 
three parents, and a visiting school offi- 
cial. By the third year with much fear 
and trembling we gave it in the high 
school auditorium, because two students 
had composed and orchestrated numbers 
for our orchestra of sixty pieces and 
another had composed and arranged two 
hymns for our a cappella choir. Much 
to our surprise we had a wonderful au- 
dience. The next year two boys insisted 
on writing an operetta based on the 
Gilbert and Sullivan style. They con- 
vinced the music and drama departments 
that it could be used as our annual 
operetta for that year, and it was given 
a successful performance through the 
cooperation of many departments in the 
school. One boy wrote all the lyrics and 
some of the melodies. Another compo 
most of the music and orchestrated the 
whole operetta. Everyone helped copy 
parts. The business department ran off 
stencils and the only cost to the school 
was for having the chorus and princi- 
pals’ parts bound. Needless to say, we 
do not have such talent every year. 

In our school now, it is quite taken 
for granted that students can write music 
as well as perform it, and sometimes we 
have compositions by students who have 
not been in the harmony classes. 
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students in piano classes have written 
pieces, as well as students in our music 
club open to everyone in school. No 

des are given for any of this work, 
nor credits either—it’s just done because 
they enjoy it. 

This year’s recital opened with two 
numbers written for orchestra and con- 
ducted by the composer in a competent 
fashion, a girl this time. It closed with 
two numbers composed for the girls’ glee 
club. Among the other compositions 
were two instrumental numbers written 
by the first Japanese boy whom I have 
had as a student in harmony, and two 
songs of exceptional musical worth writ- 
ten by a colored boy who is hoping for 
a career as a concert pianist. A minister 
who had been a prisoner of war in the 
Philippines happened to be in the audi- 
ence, and based his Sunday sermon on 
what this recital had meant to him in 
showing the democracy and universality 
of music—perhaps the only language that 
can be understood in all the warring 
factions of today’s world. 

To me the real worth of these recitals, 
outside of making people conscious of 
harmony classes, is the work that has 
gone before the finished result and the 
fact that a number of students have 
been reached, who might never be in 
other music classes. 

The creative attempts are a real emo- 
tional outlet, so needed at that age. The 
classwork provides a greater understand- 
ing and appreciation of music and its 
composers, which in turn will mean a 
permanent enrichment in their lives. 

* 


Form in Music for the Listener, by 
Howard A. Murphy, has been revised 
during the past six months and is now 
available in the new improved edition, 
with the list price remaining at $2.00. 
All references to RCA Victor records 
used to illustrate the text have been 
brought completely up-to-date as to 
record or album number and availabili- 
ty. Of major importance is the addi- 
tion of a comprehensive index which 
facilitates the use of the book. 
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